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NO'W 
Geographical Reader Primer. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, and A FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 
A handsomely-illustrated {2mo volume of 288 pages (including 6 pages of maps), bound in full cloth and with red edges. 


This Book is made up of TWO PARTS: 

Part I., 192 pages, is a Reaper, of the third-reader grade, consisting of a Part II., 96 pages, including 16 pages of handsomely colored and clearly 
series of picturesque readings, describing a journey round the world, based upon | printed maps, is a PRIMER OF LESSONS in Geography. This Part, the proper com- 
“Guyor’s INTRODUCTION,” and specially arranged for class purposes. This Part | plement of Part I, is so shaped as to be easily and quickly mastered by beginning 
is designed for a SUPPLEMENTARY Reaper and as a basis for oral instruction | classes ; and, in a brief compass, by an admirable arrangement of lessons, exercises, 


in Geography. and reviews, presents ALL THE ESSENTIALS of a FIRST BOOK on this subjec}. 
THE READER AND PRIMER IS SUITED TO ACCOMPANY OR FORM A PART OF ANY SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. — 
Price, GO cents. Sample copies tor examination, 4O cents each. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. SHELDON’S READERS. 
The most scientific in method. The best graded series in the market. 
The most natural in treatment. The best in the character of their selections; fresh, interesting, 
The most comprehensive as to principles. unexceptionable. 
The most concise as to details. The best in mechanical execution. 
= The best because they are always attractive to children, 
Used in the largest cities. The best because teachers find that they stand the test 
Indorsed by the best teachers. of the schoolroom. 
PRICES. Wholesale. Introduc, PRICES. Wholesale. introduc, 
SHELDON’S NEW FIRST READER, ° : - $0.18 $0.15 
GUYOT’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, . - $0.52 $0.45 SHELDON’S NEW SECOND READER, \ ae 36 '30 
GUYOT’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 1.08 -90 SHELDON’S NEW THIRD READER, , , : 52 42 
GUYOT’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 160 1.35 SHELDON’S NEW FOURTH READER, . . 72 60 
GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 1.60 1.35 SHELDON’S NEW FIFTH READER, . -90 


Sample Copies for Examination at Introduction Prices. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, . . 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 
WM. F) WHITTEMORE, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 0. S. COOK, 178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT After the Sessions of “The American Institute of Instruction” and “The National Educational Asso- 
e ciation,” at SARATOGA, N. Y., the Session of the *‘ Normal School of Languages’? will 
re-open and last six weeks. 


Summer Normal School of Languages. } Profitable arrangements for board, traveling, etc. may be made for those who apply in time, 


Address, STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 309 Madison Avenue, New York. 
e Author of “ Studien und Plaudereien, (ist series) ; “‘ Studien und Plaudereien,” (2d series); “ Tables af Grammar,” etc. 


Important Teachers! 


Alien & Greenough’s Latin Course has been adopted the last year by 40 Colleges and 225 
High Schools. It is now used exclusively in over 174 Colleges and 880 leading Preparatory 

Schools, such as Phillips-Andover Academy, Phillips-Exeter Academy, Adams Academy (Quincy), St. 

Paul’s School (Concord), Wesleyan Academy (Wilbraham), Hopkins Grammar School (New Haven), &c. 

’ Send Postal for our Catalogue giving a complete list of these Schools and what they say of the books in use. 


CINN, HEATH & CO.., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


PRIZES $275.00 PRIZES 


Will be awarded in 12 PRIZES, from $5.00 to $50.00 each, 
for the best Pencil Drawings made with the | 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 


All pupils of the public and private schools in the United States 
can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent they may 
possess. One prize of $50.00 is offered to Art Students. For a 
pamphlet containing full particulars, send a postal-card to the 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol, XV.—No., 9. 


R.& J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


G. WOOLMAN, 


116 Falten St., New Vork. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, anpD MA- 

TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 

. pes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
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Catalogue sent for stamp.. 


FOR SALE BY 
School Furnishing Co’s, Jewelers, 


AND BY THE PATENTEES 


Ss. F. ESTELL & Co. 
113 EAST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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Smooth RELIABLE. 
LAST FOREVER. 


Seno FoR ESTIMATE. 


| 
CLEES&CO: 
1O2BARCH St - PHILADELPHIA | 


Astronomical | 


And LANDSCAPE TELESCOPES 


of our own make, and all the details of con- 
on and careful adjustment of same 
personally attended to by ourselves. 
Send 3-ct. stamp for illustrated catalogue 
of Telescopes and al! Optical Instruments. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 
8502 928 Broadway, New York. 


PIGEON - HOLES —Cases of 5, 10, 15, and 20 
pockets, fit post-cards to foolscap, fine walnut and 
+ cost $4.00 to make 
. 00. brary Bureau, 32 Haw- 
ley Bt., Boston.” 


TEACHERS’ 
Provident Association) VITA LIZED 


OF THE U. &. 


Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. 
Organized and Chartered under the Laws of the State Neuralgia; refreshing 


The prime object of this Association is to afford aid, 


upon safe business principles, to all Teachers. School For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
PHOS-PHITHS, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


lost by nervousness or in 
It restores the Avg tired by wotry, excitement, or excessive brain- 


and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of 


digestion; relieves Lassitude and 


or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 


owth of children; and a 


f New York. . gthens a failing memory, 
Supt. of N.¥.City| It gives vitality to the insufiicien 
As Schools. disposition, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 


PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Officials, and members of the educational profession 
generally. Hundreds of thousands of laboring men have 
their associations of this character throughout the coun- 
try: why should Teachers neglect this cobperative duty 
to themselves and their families any longer? 
Send for Prospectus, giving complete details, to 
ARTHUR COUPER, Business Manager, 


Send for fuil description to the Manufacturer, 
Also Manufacturer © 
The FRAME can 


seen at Office of PRIMARY TEACHER, 


GOULD’S PATENT IMPROVED ARITHMETICAL FRAME. 


HN GOULD, 72 Murray Street, N. Y. 


School Furniture and Apparatus, and Dealer in Supplies, 


. E. Sheldon, Editor, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


147 Grand St., New York City. 


ror THE WEW CRAYONS. 
AS ae YORK CRAYON CO. 


& Correspondence 
solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Barclay st B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


12 Vesey 8 Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class A pparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


OTTRT W. MEYER, 


NEW YORK, 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


dent’s Electric Machine and A : price $15.00. Holtz Machine, nickel- 


JOSEPH (ILLOTT'S 
STEEL” 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mnovesour me WORLD. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Besten. 


Worcester's New Primary 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 


The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell 
Written, Elementary, ing-Book. 
and Primary. Ete., Etc., Ete. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 

and Combustion Furnaces 

a specialty in manufacture. 
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ADOPTED FOR 


Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail, Valuable Treatise Free. 
imp ‘‘His remedies are the outgrowth 
” of his own experience; they are 
the only known means of per- 
manent cure.’’—Baptist 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Tro 


TP 
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Writing PIANOS & BOO, B75, Up 
Useful for Everybody. ORCAN S 
® RANTED 6G Years. 


‘ AN IMMENSE STOCK of SECOND HAND 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS PIANOS and ORGANS, in GOOD OKDER, at 
Id for 1.50 at all Stationers, or a 


t GREAT BARGAINS. ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEWYORK, | ALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


E WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S 
enuine American Steel Pens. They are confidently presented 

the attention of American teachers on the ground of merit and 

economy, as they ess every quality that belongs to first-class School 
Pens. Their well-known standard Nos., 333, 444, 128, are especially 
recommended. Order through Stationers and Newsdealers. For samples 
address THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Manufacturers of 


=KIDNEY-WORT 
iS A SURE CURE 


forali Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


—=LIVER.= 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and | 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of | 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. | 

If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or 
suffering from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the | 
remedy you need. | 

FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
| 


PRICE $!. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


‘KIDNEY-WORT : 
A. G. 


WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


At 
~. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


INVALID ROLLING-CHAIR. 


The Celebrated" Triumph” Dovetaed Desk, 


Are the Most Effectual Remedy in the 
Known World for the 


PERMANENT CURE 


—OF ALL — 


CHRONIC 
Female Weaknesses. 


ae are prepared expressly for, and if used as di- 
rected never fail to cure, the most obstinate Misplace- 
ments, Ovarian Troubles, and Chronic Weaknesses so 
common to the best of the sex. Thousands of ladies all 
over the country will bear witness to the curative 
virtue of the Pills. Names furnished on application. 
Indorsed and used by physicians, 

Ladies in the most refined circles of society have ac- 
cepted them as the best remedy in use for Chronic 
Weaknesses. 

Many teachers of vocal music, and public ae. 
bear witness to the certain efficacy of Healy’s Tonic 
Pills, in Saaeering the muscles weakened by con- 
stant use, incidental to this class of professionals. 

Sold by Draggiste, or sent mail upon receipt of 
price, $1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Letters are read 
and answered by a skillful female physician. Send 
stamp for answer. A valuable phiet mailed free. 
Address H. F. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple P1., Boston. 

Mention this paper. 351 (M) g 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION... |: 


KIDNEY-WORT 


ANNER REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 
Handy, strong, handsome, cheap, Best. Catalog, 
with cuts of 20 styles, $6 to $60, free. Valuable new 


M, 
Blackboards, Blated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Ct, 
BAKER, PRATT & 
$5 10 $20 at home, les worth $5 irce, Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
Stise~y & Oo., Portiand Me, 335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


features, obtainable only of Library Burean, 32 
Hawley 3t., Boston. 339 
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GANME CLOCK, 
g® 
= 4 4 THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303.404, 332,351,170, 
| (> 
di 
GUST, 
WA, as 
mporters of Drawing Materials, ATEKS & CU., Manufacturers ABLE TON’ 
= 
| | pquailed the cclobrated “Ridney-Wort aa 
We TABLES & CHAIRS, | ‘ ycure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
INK-WELLS, &¢ case, use of this remedy will 
® plaint is very a t to be 
complicated with constipation. EKidney-Wortis 
strengthens the weakened parts and quickly 
all kinds of Piles even when physicians|< 
and medicines have before failed. 
WALK. USE [ druggists seit] 
D. D.,. HON. A. H. 
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BOOK COMPANIONS. 


Gems of thought, by sages olden, 
Rhyme of poet, lore of seer, 

Glimpses of the ‘‘ Era Golden,”’ 
Myths the Romans loved to hear; 


Tale of pilgrim, priest’s evangel, 
Truths of science, learning, art, 
Like the song of holy angel, 
Find an answer in my heart. 


Answer that is oft negation, 

Oft approval; ne’er the same. 
And its endless variation 

Brings surcease of worldly blame. 


Oft, amid the mingled voices, 
Sounding thus, in song sublime, 

While I list my heart rejoices, 
Pulsing to the rhythmic time,— 


As, o’er harsher notes peace 
Clearly sounds some sweet refrain, 

Chords in matchless music blending 
Bring relief from care and pain. 


Goethe gives me saintly vision 
Of his spirit-realm of thought; 
Bunyan, — Beulah’s fields Elysian, 
By creative fancy wrought. 


I can list the words impassioned 
Which from Luther’s accents flow; 
Or the artful logic fashioned 
By Hypatia, long ago. 


T can share with soldier’s glory, 
Marlborough’s fame at Ondenarde; 
Or rehearse the epic story 
Sweetly sung by Mantua’s bard. 


Herschels scan the starry spaces, 
And I share their raptured sight; 
Myriad scenes and forms and faces 
hrough the ages lend their light. 


Thus to me the sages olden 
Yield their thoughts, their mystic lore; 
Still exists the “‘ Era Golden,”’ 
Heroes live that died of yore. 
Bolton, Mass., Feb., 1882. 


E. V. B. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tae Hien Scuoou.—lIf no portion of a community 
which supports a high school was benefited by it except 
those persons who acually avail themselves of its priv- 
ileges, there might be some pertinency in the sugges- 
tion of the Springfield Union, that a high school in 
which only ten per cent. of the children are ever 
entered, and from whose rolls many of these drop out 
before the end of the first year, may be costing too 
much. But the whole community is richer and more 
poespensan and its general tone is improved, by the 

tter education of a few. Well-conducted high 
schools are worth all they cost, even to those who do 
not directly use them.—Prov. (R.I.) Press. 


Epucation anp Mormonism. — Yes, there are 
many elements of weakness. There is the cosmopol- 
itan influx of the railroad and the consequent influx 
of Gentiles; and then there are the churches and the 
schools. The Morman leaders fear education more 
than the Government at Washington. With the latter 
they can temporize and treat; against the former 
they can do nothing. It is too subtle to reach. The 
great need of the Territory is good schools, in which 
history and civilization and pure morality, as we hold 
them, shall be taught. My opinion on the whole sub- 
ject is, that very little can be done with the present 


||are afraid that tens of thousands of our most promising 


generation. The leaders, for their own ends, will con- 
tinue to blind the eyes of the people. But the children 
who are to compose the next generation can be reached, 


and ought to be reached. No doubt Congress may do 
something to discourage proselyting, but that is all it 
can do without shedding much innocent blood. The 
Christian Church and Education must do the rest.—A 
Mormon Teacher in Utah. 


Heattu.—The Youth's Companion says “the failure of 
the health of our school-children is at length forcing. 
thought on the part of the more considerate. But we 


youth will be sacrificed before our schools are rightly 


adjusted to their ends, in teachers, studies, methods, 
condition, and appointments of schoolrooms, and in the 
amount of study exacted.” 


A CurerFut Prery.—Cheer people up by your 
piety. Do not talk as if the world were going from 
bad to worse, as if God and goodness could not make 
headway against sin, and as if one’s chief religious duty 
were to complain and croak. People know better, 
and you only repel them, and misrepresent the bright 
and blessed gospel of Christ. Study up the influence 
of Christianity. Find out the facts. You will learn 
that it has actually transformed this world. There is 
sin enough, and too much, left. There is woe enough 
to break a sensitive heart, if it had nothing else to look 


at. But God lives and rules; and surely, even if 
slowly, He is bringing about the success of His purpose 
and the fulfillment of His promises. Look on the 
bright side. You will be the better yourself, and you 
will do more than fifty per cent. more good as a servant 


of Christ.—Congregationalist. 
Tue Inp1an.—For Indians, we want American Edu- 
cation! we want American Homes! we want American 


Rights! the result of which is American Citizenship ! 
—Wm. E. Dodge, John Hall, Howard Crosby, and 
others, Com. of Presb. Church. 


RerorM Scuoots.— So large and rapid an increase 
in commitments to the Reform School is to me almost 
unaccountable. It suggests an important inquiry 
whether we are not at fault in the facility with which 
children are committed to this institntion, and whether 
in many cases the terms of commitment are not to long. 
In some instances, minors guilty of no crime are sen- 
tenced to terms exceeding those of professional law- 
breakers. The youth of sixteen, who commits a crime, is 
virtually imprisoned for a longer term than the adult of 
twenty-one for the same offence. Surely boys at seven- 


teen years of age are old enough to be set at work for 
their own living instead of being provided for by the 
State, and may very properly be held accountable, as 
other citizens are, for the commission of crime.— Gov. 


Littlefiled, R. I. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S Hospies.— Perhaps there is no 
greater evil to which the graded school system is sub- 
jected than to stand the hobbies of the different super- 
intendents who are called upon to manage them. Each 
new man who is called to a position, imagines that un- 
less he signalizes his appointment by scathing denun- 


ciations of his predecessors, and swesging changes of 
system, that the people will think he does not under- 


stand his business. — F. A. Fitzpatrick, Supt. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

Tracuine History.—There is no “ patent method ” 
for teaching history. In this study, more than in most 
other elementary school branches, the teacher, by his 
skill, tact, and stores of information, must clothe the 
skeleton of facts with the flesh of imagination, and 


breathe into it the breath of life. But, rightly pursued, 
it has the two characteristics of a useful study, — 
namely, good mental exercise and useful information.— 


John Swett. 


Queen Vicrorta in her speech at the opening of 
Parliament, with other recommendations adds: “TI 


sider the bills which will be presented to you in relation 
to the law of entail and educational endowments in 
Scotland, and to improve the means of education in 
Wales. I commend these and other subjects with con- 


fidence to your care, and it is my earnest prayer that 
your wisdom and energy may, under the elias of 
God, prove equal to the varied and increasing needs of 
this extended empire.” 


Mr. Oscar WILpE AND Harvarp. — Boston is 
certainly indebted to Oscar Wilde for one thing,—the 
thorough-going chastening of the super-abounding 
spirits of the Harvard freshmen. It will be some time, 
we think, before a Boston assemblage is again invaded 
by a body of college youths, massed as such, to take 
possession of the meeting. This is not unimportant, 


for if the thing should grow into a practice and succeed, 
everything in the way of public entertainments here 
must finally be done with the leave only of .the young- 
est and most ill-bred class of Harvard students.— 
Boston Transcript. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH. 


BY REV. ATTICUS G, HAYGOOD, D.D., 
President of Emory College, Oxford Ga, 


No. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that because the 
common school was practically unknown in the South 
in the old days, that therefore there was little interest 
in education among any Southern people. The elo- 
quent and efficient agent of the Peabody Fund, Dr. 
Curry, made it plain in Epucation for January that 
Southern people were genuine patrons of colleges and 
universities in the former days. He went so far as to 
show that in the higher education the South actually 
led. A considerable number of Southern youth were 
sent abroad, a large number to Northern colleges and 
universities, the majority to home institutions; the 
State schools, prior to 1860, showing the largest lists of 
students. 

There were in the older Southern States, before the 
changes that began with the Fort Sumter business, 
many good academies and high schools. Most of the 
court-house towns had at least one school where young 
people could be prepared for the lower college classes, 
or fairly taught in academical studies; there were also 
a goodly number of country boarding-schools in por- 
tions of the older States, where superior instruction 
was given. Of all these schools perhaps “Mt. Zion 
Academy,” in Hancock county, Georgia, was the most 
famous and successful. It was established and con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Bemon, a learned Presbyterian 
divine, a man of very great force of character. Dr. 
Bemon reigned on “ Mt. Zion,” I believe, for full forty 
years. At all events, through one whole generation he 
taught wondrously in the old academy. There are 
more men in public life in the South who received both 
their floggings and their rudiments from the vigorous | 
Presbyterian Doctor, than any other dozen academies 
could boast. 

As illustrating the old Doctor’s opinion of boys, I 
may mention what is still reported by his admirers, 
He was once elected president of Franklin: College, our 
State institution. He agreed to accept, provided the 
trustees would agree for him to “flog the Fresh. and 
Sophs.” The trustees declined his conditions ; he de- 
clined their college. 

It is a sad confession to make, but it is true,—the acad- 
emy has largely fallen out of our Southern educational 
system. In illustration of this statement, I may men- 
tion that in 1861 I lived in a certain Georgia county 
in which there were five flourishing academies at which 
young people were prepared for college. I am told 
that there are now but two schools in this county that 


trust that during the session you may be able to con- 


deserve the name of academy. Nor are they up to 
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their former measures of prosperity. This county, one 
of the best, and under the old system one of the richest 
in the State, is not exceptional in the decadence of its 
academies and high schools, The poverty of the peo- 
ple explains, for the most part, this lamentable state 
of things. 

In some of the chief towns in the South there are 
municipal systems of public schools. These are, almost 
without exception, graded schools. In these places we 
find the best primary and grammar- school teaching 
that is done in the South. Their high-school work is 
as faithfully done, but their course is not very well 
adapted to preparation for college, for the natural 
effort is to supply for the local demand as good a sub- 
stitute for college training as possible. Hence the in- 
struction is often “irregular,” considered as preparatory 
for college classes. 

Experience gained in the examination of hundreds of 
boys applying for college, shows to me that the best 
high-school work is now done by young teachers, grad- 
uates of the last few years. The South is training a 
noble corps of teachers; the new men and women are 
trying to learn their business after the best methods. 
They are not afraid of new ideas; they are progressive, 
and in sympathy with the currents of the present time. 

Another noteworthy fact I may mention here: more 
and more do our people begin to understand the large 
sphere that women are intended to fill in the educa- 
tional system. We are still struggling with the bar- 
barism that requires a woman to do more work for less 
pay than we expect of men. But even here are some 


signs of progress. 


THE COST OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


BY SUPT. BR. M. STREETER, TITUSVILLE, PA. 


Mr. Dennis McCarthy has just left my office. He 
tells me that he has a family of seven children; that 
his wife is sick and has been so for some time; that he 
has difficulty in getting along with his present income ; 
and that, at the beginning of the school year, when five 
of these children are needing books, he cannot afford to 
buy them. He says he does not want to keep the 
children from school, nor to ask the Board of Education 
to buy books for them ; but he thinks the price of the 
books is too high, and he wants to know if anything can 
be done about it. 

I am acquainted with Mr. McCarthy, and I know him 
to be an honest, hard-working man, feeling himself the 
want of education, and anxious to supply this need 
to his boys and girls. He has one daughter entering the 
high school, two sons in the grammar room, one in the 
intermediate grade, and another in the primary. His 
eldest son is sixteen years old, and although quick to 
learn and fond of study, has left school because his 
father cannot afford to send him. The books which 
these children must have will cost $13.37. The man 
earns three dollars a day, is prudent in the management 
of his finances, and yet he finds this tax on his income 
greater than he can bear. If this were the only case, it 
could be easily managed. Unfortunately it is the type 
of a large class, with this exception: Mr. McCarthy 
earns three dollars a day, the majority much less. It is 
not the burden of this man’s plea, nor that of the class 
he represents, that his wages are not large enough, but, 
‘wages aside, that school-books cost too much. Let us 


see. 
WHAT THE LAW REQUIRES. 


The law of at least one State directs: “ The branches 
of orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and grammar are peremptorily required to be taught 
in every district.” These books are furnished at a net 
profit of more than fifty per cent. If the list be 
increased to include “such other branches as the 
board of directors or controllers may require,” it has 
been found that there is a profit to the dealer varying 
from fifty per cent. to one hundred and sizty. Now if 
this profit is what is bolting the school-house door 
against the child, why not remove the bolt? This can 
be done by dealing directly with the publishing houses ; 
and while it would incur some trouble and expense on 
the part of Boards of Education, the ten per cent, 
usually allowed for handling would balance these and 
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leave a margin large enough to reduce very materially 
Dennis McCarthy’s bill for school-books. One great 
objection to this plan is found in the State law, for- 
bidding all persons officially connected with the schools 
to have anything to do with buying and selling school- 
books. 

As long as these laws stand, this method of reducing 
the prices cannot be legally followed. It is possible, 
however, to reduce the number of text-books. The pri- 
mary schools of a certain city yearly receive three hun- 
dred pupils. Primers cost 15c. each. Instead of pay- 
ing forty-five dollars for these books, four charts are 
bought for twenty-four dollars and seventy-five cents, 
net. In the hands of the teacher, these charts will last 
ten years, saving during that time four hundred and 
fifty dollars for a book not only unneeded, but without 
which better progress can be made. A speller costs 
thirty cents. It is thirty cents too much. The only 
words a child should spell are those he daily uses; anda 
Reader, adapted to the wants of a learner, will furnish 
abundant material for the spelling exercise, which should 
be repeated as often as he recites and as long as he 
continues to go to school. Is a series of arithmetics 
essential to success in teaching the science of numbers? 
It is possible to dispense advantageously with the 
“ First Lessons.” 
fully taught without a text-book, and with these well 
learned, the pupil is ready for the one arithmetic from 
which he is to gain all the knowledge of it he needs. 
The First Lessons cost thirty cents; the Intermediate, 
forty-five ; and if the three hundred children remain at 
school, two hundred and twenty-five dollars saved in 
arithmetics is an item worth looking after. So the 
amount of information which the Intermediate geog- 
raphy gives, can be gained as well from a well-trained 
teacher’s lips. Must seventy-five cents, then, be paid 
for this book that dealers may make sixty-six and two- 
thirds per cent. and the publishers five hundred per 
cent.? If we may believe educators in different parts 
of the country, English grammar is that science which 
does not teach the correct expression of the English 
language by speech or pen. Why not remove the text- 
book and save the sixty-five cents it costs? Penman- 
ship does not depend upon the use of copy-books. 
There is hardly a city whose superintendent cannot fur- 
nish excellent specimens of penmanship by children 
only six years old, after attending school less than three 
mouths. No copy books are used by these young writ- 
ers, and their handwriting shows the book to be unnec- 
essary. Is it profitable, then, to buy it ? 

AMOUNT OF MONEY SAVED. 

In this way there is a saving of two dollars and sev- 
enty-five cents a pupil. Better than that, a removal of 
these text-books gives the children a better chance 
“to read, and write, and cypher,” accomplishments 
which are sometimes lost sight of in the busy life of 
the school-room. 

This method of reducing the cost of text-books does 
not, however, meet the point in question; and if only a 
single book were bought, the price paid is too much. 
We are using four Readers of a series. These retail at 
25c., 45c., T5c., $1.25, respectively. Boards of Edu- 
cation can secure these at 15c., 30c., 434c., 60c.; or at a 
saving of 66% per cent., 50 per cent., 42 per cent., 108} 
per cent. Two arithmetics, now costing the pupil 45c. 
and 95c., can be bought from the publishers at a gain 
per cent. of 50 and 694. To publish these Readers costs 
5e:, 11c., 16c., 20c.; the arithmetics, 5c. and 20c. Com- 
paring the publishers’ cost with the price paid by the 
pupil, we find on the Readers a profit of 400 per cent., 
318 per cent., 368% per cent., 525 per cent.; on the 
arithmetics, 800 per cent. and 325 per cent. When 
the list includes all the text-books of the schools, and 
when it is understood that these school-books are paid 
for at a per cent. varying from 300 to 971, it seems to 
be high time for Mr. Dennis McCarthy, or anybody else, 
to enter a protest against this outrageous price for 
school-books. 

WHAT IS CLAIMED. 

It is claimed that school-books are better and more 
finely “ gotten up” than formerly. These Readers are 
not, The selections, in no way remarkable, are gath- 
ered from popular authors; the engravings are cheap, 


the paper, ordinary; the binding, homely and poor, 


The four rules have been success-. 
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Before the Rebellion such a book as this Fourth Reader 
might have cost sixty-three cents. It is worth no more 
now, when labor and material are less than they were 
then. “More finely gotten up.” These arithmetics 
are not. The paper is poorer than that of the Readers ; 
the binding much worse; a few cuts, hardly to be 
regarded as works of art, are upon the pages, and the 
subject-matter does not differ from other arithmetics. 
These same school-books go into the school-room at a 
profit of 800 per cent. and 325 per cent.; and they argue 
convincingly against such high rates. 

A volume of Tennyson, bright in green and gold, 
with tinted paper and red-line page, was lately taken 
from the bookseller’s shelves. The price was a dollar, 
but the holiday season over, thirty cents would be 
deducted. The price of a school Reader was a dollar 
and a quarter, with one-fifth off for school-men ; but 
not even “ for the sake of trading with you ” could that 
book be bought for less than a dollar. The poems are 
cheaply gotten up, but the Reader is more so; and if the 
one can be sold for seventy cents, why not the other ? 
The demand for the poems is confined to the holidays ; 
school-books are always in demand. The discussion 
was interrupted by a countryman: “ How much fora 
Fourth Reader?” “ A dollar and a quarter.” “A dol- 
lar and a quarter? What makes school books cost so 
like thunder?” “ Well, the fact is, we can’t get them 
at as low rates as we can other books.” “ Well, J 
shall have to take it. The boy’s got to go to school, and 
they won't let him come without this kind o” Reader ; but 
it’s a dumb shame for all that!” The man was justi- 
fied in his wrath for two reasons; the dealer had made 
sixty-five cents on that transaction; and he and the 
publisher, whose profit had been 200 per cent., had 
taken a mean advantage of the law forbidding a change 
of books oftener “than once in every period of three 
years,” and had wrung that enormous profit from a man 
too poor to pay the sixty cents it had cost the dealer. 


A SINGULAR CASE, 


Two years ago, a letter was received at this office, 
asking if a certain text-book was still in use. It was 
answered negatively. Another was received, stating 
that no act of the Board had rejected the book, and the 
publishers would like to inquire by what authority it 
had been discarded. No answer was returned. Later 
came another letter, hoping that legal proceedings 
would not be necessary to secure to the firm the rights 
belonging to them. The reply to the threat closed the 
correspondence, which is valuable only in showing the 
attitude of the publisher when once his book has been 
adopted ; and it shows, too, how little protection is se- 
cured by a law enacted for that very purpose. 

It is claimed that a repeal of the law would bring on 
the evils it was designed to prevent,—the frequent 
changes of text-books, a lack of uniformity “so indis- 
pensable to success in teaching,” and the bribery which 
might creep in under the old régime. Admitting that 
bribery existed; itis pertinent to ask, if the law has 
accomplished its purpose; unless the purpose was simply 
to make the evil periodical. 

EFFECTS OF CHANGING BOOKS, 


There is too much trouble and expense attending 
changes of text-books to have them often occur, and a 
need in this direction is questioned more and more. 
Are Readers less instructive because their “pieces ” are 
familiar? Because novelty is desirable, must a text- 
book be changed to secure it? Does changing arith- 
metics change mathematical principles; a new speller, 
the orthography of words; or another grammar, the 
parts of speech? The expected improvement is one 
of method, and this can be secured by a change of 
teacher. Indeed, the leading objection to most text- 
books lies in the fact that the author has given the 
teacher nothing to do. Hence the open text-book and 
a comparison of the pupil’s answer with the printed 
one; hence the substitution of the real teacher for the 
sham who hears the children recite ; hence the waste of 
public money and “the failure of the public schools.” 

IS UNIFORMITY DESIRABLE ? 

“ Uniformity of text books is indispensable to success 
in teaching.” Why, then, do those pupils read best who 
make the greatest use of supplementary readers ? Why 
do those high in authority recommend as many differ- 
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ent reading books as can be secured, and what is the 
theory underlying the practice of reading whatever is 
brought into class? I am teaching reduction of frac- 
tions; is it essential to success that each child shall 
have the same examples for to-morrow’s lesson and the 
same rule to recite from the book ? Will my geography 
class have less interest, or make less real progress, by 
comparing what sixty authors say about New England, 
than if they learn what is said by a single writer? 
Shall I fail in teaching history because I do not meas- 
ure off so many pages for the daily lesson, and mark 
that pupil highest who best recites the subject-matter so 
assigned ? It may be so; but for a most gratifying 
failure, a variety of text-books is earnestly recom- 
mended in teaching history; and it may be generally 
stated that, in the majority of studies, the greater 
the number of different text-books, the more thorough 
the progress of the pupil. 

The law has not checked dishonesty. It has not pre- 
vented expense. It has done much to cripple the effi- 
ciency of the schools. It is the principal cause for the 
high price of text-books and on this account, if for no 
other reason, should be repealed. 


SUBJECT-MATTER OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Another point deserving consideration, because it 
furnishes an .excuse for high prices, is the subject-mat- 
ter of school-books. This complete arithmetic, sent for 
examination with a view to introduction, is a volume of 
more than three hundred and fifty pages, and in some 
respects is one of the best books published. The third 
book of the series, it is to be used after the other two 
have been finished. There are over ninety pages 
devoted to the fundamental rules. A child who has 
learned the preceding books does not need these ninety 
pages. Could they not be omitted with advantage ? 
The size of the book would be reduced nearly a third, 
with a corresponding reduction of price. I wonder 
how many men in active life to-day can trace their suc- 
cess to the discipline they received in finding the great- 
est common divisor and the least common multiple ? 
How many have found a position where their knowledge 
of the fact that “four farthings make a penny ” have 
enabled them to turn an honest one to their own ac- 
count? Do travelers reap much practical advantage 
from longitude and time, as a result of early arithmet- 
ical study ? Which method of calculation is used most 
in business transactions to-day,—allegation, ratio and 
proportion, the progressions, square root, or cube root ? 
If these are not too useful to be retained, this volume 
would be improved by an additional reduction of one 
hundred and fifty-seven pages. Were this book in the 
hands of a good teacher, would these seventy-five exam- 
ples for reducing fractions to lowest terms be necessary ? 
Would a wide-awake teacher use these fifty-five exam- 
ples for changing a mixed number to an improper frac- 
tion, when every pupil can furnish ten times as many as 
good as these? What is true of this arithmetic is true 
of every one published. There is page upon page of 
needless examples. Were this book so condensed, it 
would contain less than a hundred pages. It would be 
worth more than it is now, and, reduced in price, would 
meet with the favor it richly deserves. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


This excess is not confined to arithmetics. The 
author of these science books, forgetting that he reaches 
the children through the teacher, has buried his thought 
under verbal rubbish. Here lies a chemistry of more 
than six hundred pages; here is its superior with one 
hundred and two,—both of them designed for the same 
class of students. Their difference is shown by the 
treatment of a single topic. One makes oxygen by 
several methods, with a minute description of the gas; 
it gives a number of experiments, and an extended ac- 
count of each, using ten pages. The other covers the 
same ground with three. In the first, the author does 
most of the thinking; in the second, the pupil has an 
equal chance. Cicero’s Orations are at hand. Of 
course, the pages of notes far exceed those of the Latin 
text. What student, puzzling over a hard construction, 


would translate this Latin note of five or six lines to|&8T° 


get at Cicero’s meaning ; or what satisfaction does the 
troubled student find in this Greek note of half a page ? 
Yet these scholarly explanations, some longer, some 


shorter, now in Latin, now in Greek, are found through- 
out the book. The writer has forgotten his audience, 
or he has been willing to display his learning at the ex- 
pense of the school-boy whom he is pretending to 
teach. Now these “words, words, words” cost; and 
this cost can be lessened in no way more profitable than 
by their omission. The smaller the book, the smaller 
the cost of publishing; and while it does not follow 
necessarily that “the best of goods are always done up 
in small bundles,” the precept will be a eafe one to 
practice in choosing text-books. 
THE REMEDY. 


A remedy for these high prices has been suggested 
already. If text-books in lower grades be reduced to 
arithmetic, reader, and geography; if teachers be em- 
ployed who with these three school-books can dispense, 
advantageously, with others; if school-books contain 
for all grades a more limited number of topics, and 
these are concisely presented; if laws can be modified 
to accomplish the purpose in this direction for which 
they were intended, a settlement of the difficulty may 
be at hand. To forward such settlement is the single 
object of this paper. The field of its investigation has 
been limited by facts gathered from daily experience, 
and by statements received in good faith from what is 
believed to be good authority. If from these premises 
unwarrantable conclusions have been reached, the 
blunder should be attributed not to the subject-matter, 
but to the manner of its presentation. 


SCIENCE. 


Gesture Sprrcu.—Col. Garrick Mallery lately presented 
to the Smithsonian Institute a very interesting monograph 
on the sign-language of the North American Indians, as 
illustrating the gesture speech of mankind. Many argu- 
ments have been presented to prove that gesture-speech pre- 
ceded articulate speech. A child certainly employs intelligent 
gestures long in advance of speech, although very early and 
persistent attempts are made to give it instruction in the latter, 
but none in the former; it learns language only through the 
medium of signs; and long after familiarity with speech, con- 
sults the gestures and facial expressions of its parents or nurses, 
as if to explain or translate their words; which facts are im- 
portant in reference to the biologic law that the order of de- 
velopment of the individual is the same as that of the species. 
Further evidence of the unconscious survival of gesture-lan- 
guage is afforded by the ready and involuntary response made 
in signs to signs, when a man with the speech and habits of 
civilization is brought into close contact with Indians or deaf 
mutes. Without ever having before seen or made one of their 
signs, he will soon not only catch the meaning of them, but 
produce his own, which they will likewise comprehend, the 
power seemingly remsining latent until called forth by neces- 
sity. It is further asserted that semi-idiotic children, who 
cannot be taught more than the merest rudiments of speech, 
can receive a considerable amount of knowledge through signs, 
and express themselves by them. In cases where men have 
been long in solitary confinement, been abandoned, or other- 
wise become isolated from their fellows, they have often 


lost speech entirely, necessitating their being reinstructed 
through gestures, in the same manner that missionary ex- 
plorers and shipwrecked mariners become acquainted with 
tongues before unknown to men. This loss of speech may he 
considered in connection with the general law of evolution, 
that in cases of degeneration the last and highest acquire- 
ments are lost first. 

In conjecturing the first attempts of man, or his hypothet- 
ical ancestor, at the expression either of precepts or concepts, 
it is difficult to connect vocal sounds with any | number of 
objects, but readily conceivable that there should have been 
resort to gesticulation, next to actual touch (of which all the 
senses may be modifications), to suggest the characteristics of 
their forms and movements to the eye, so soon as the arms 
and fingers became free for the requisite simulation or por- 
trayal. 


VARIETIES. 


— Perhaps you can use the following little ‘‘ squib,” written 


by a girl of 15 in my school, in response to a call for four lines 
of poetry: 
** Lives of poets all remind us 
We can make our songs sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Pieces that at least will rhyme.” 


East Hampton, Conn., 1882. F. B. M. 


— A primary teacher, not a thousand miles from the “‘ Hub,” 
is describing the banana, and the children are to name it. 
Finally she steps to the board and drawe the outline of the 
fruit. Up comes Johnnie’s hand. ‘Well, Johnnie, what 
have I described “Cucumber!” ‘Oh, no; the cucumber 
ws here, and J told you this fruit grows in the South; be- 
sides, is not the cucumber a vegetable?’ Johnnie yields the 

int and relapses into a brown study. Soon an idea strikes 
him and up comes his hand n. “‘Are you sure you are 
right this time, Johnnie?” ‘ Yes’m,’’ — with self-assurance. 
“Well, what is it?” ‘Sausage!’ is the triumphant rejoiner, 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
For the use of teachers and classes in connection with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 


BY MRS, LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Ouarran IT], 


HOW THE EARTH WAS MADE. 
(Map or Globe in Relief, also Profile Maps.) 


The lightest and thinnest substance of which we can 
conceive is gas. Its particles tend from each and drive 
each other apart so as to fill completely any space it 
occupies. 

Suppose a great body of revolving gas to toss off a 
portion of itself. We may suppse this, for it seems to 
be the way in which planets are born. We know that 
any round body preserves its equilibrium, or is balanced 
better, while spinning; as a top, forexample. The por- 
tion of gas thrown off would invariably become spher- 
ical, like the parent-body, and also revolve around that 
large body. This seems to be according to a great rule 
that everything shall act like that from which it 
sprung, and that smaller bodies revolve about larger 
ones. As this gas continually revolved, it would con- 
dense, become firmer, pressing from all sides upon its 
centre, according to another great rule that all parts of 
a sphere are drawn toward its centre. The gaseous 
sphere would by these changes gradually become a globe 
of water, (the particles of which equally attract and 
repel each other,) with an envelope of air. 

As the process still went on, it would become a globe 
of solid earth (the particles of which hold together 
more than they drive apart), with water all about it and 
and air outside the water. As the central pressure 
continued, heat would be produced, until finally fire 
and melted rock would fill the centre of the earth. 
The expansion produced by this heat would at some 
time cause a great explosion of the rocky crust, throw- 
ing it above the level of the water in some places, and 
sinking it in others, thus forming a surface of alternate 
land and water, oceans and continents, beneath the pen- 
etrating and infolding air. 

We can see by the raised map how this may have 
been; which way the great explosions ran in the two 
hemispheres; the mountain ranges show the lines of 
explosion. We do not know how many of the great 
upheavals have taken place, or how many vast changes, 
occupying immense periods of time, have brought the 
earth to its present state; throwing up the beds of 
oceans, sinking continents, changing the mountains to 
islands, valleys to channels and seas, inland seas to 
plateaus ; separating parts of land, raising and sinking 
shores, extending or contracting coast lines; decrease of 
temperature, covering the continents with glaciers, 
which, in ploughing their way to the sea, throw up 
hills, grind down rocks, and scatter boulders along their 
great paths; or by an increase of temperature, covering 
the morasses with an immense vegetation, which, by 
other great convulsions, are stored up in the earth to be 
used ages after as fuel. 

These great operations are constantly going on: riv- 
ers cut their channels through the softer parts of the 
soil, bringing down a sediment which is deposited in 
the deltas at their mouths, sometimes filling up the gulf 
into which they have poured their flood; coral animals 
work upon the sinking coasts or mountain-bases, build- 
ing up to the ocean level, their rocky walls which are 
broken by the waves into a surface where seeds are 
drifted or blown and take root, to grow and decay until 
soil accumulates and fruitful islands begem the sea. 

We can learn something of this history of the earth’s 
growth by searching its rocks and mountains, examin- 
ing the surface, and reasoning back from effect to 
cause. It is a knowledge of all these things which 
makes the study of geography interesting and delight- 
ful; and it is by perceiving and discovering the philos- 
ophy and mutual relations of geographical facts that we 
can understand it as a science, and see how the destiny 
of every land, the population and prosperity of every 
country, the locality of its towns, the direction of its 
thoroughfares, and the detail of life in every society, 
has been determined. 


Norr.—The Nebular theory has been adopted and the inter- 

nal liquid heat of the earth assumed, 2 
t 
the- 


recent theory of the central solidity of the earth,—as 
believed the most authoritative decisions agree upon the 

ory given above. The teacher may find that almost every 
sentence of this chapter needs illustration and amplification, 
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as they involve endless phenomena ; but the classes should be 
led to give instances wherever prepared, to draw their own 
deductions, and to proceed, step by step, in their own course 
of reasoning, to each conclusion. The accretions of meteors 
may be explained as adding to the earth’s volume. The ques- 
tions w. follow might be indefinitely extended. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 
BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THe PLANETS — Marca, 1882. 
(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
Mrrcury.—From the 20th to 25th of this month Mercury 
may be seen in the east before sunrise, as a morning star. He 
is at greatest distance west of the Sun on the 2ist, but this 
elongation will not be as favorable as last month; still he may 
be seen for a short time, as he rises one hour before the Sun. 


Venvus.—During the latter part of the month Venus may be 
seen in the west just after sunset, setting on 
March 10, 6h. 15m. evening. 
March 20, 6h. 40m. s 
March 30, Th. 5m. aad 
Mars.—This is the best month of the year for observing the 
only phase the planet Mars is subject to,—the flattened or 
gibbous phase. He arrives at E. quadrature April 1, and 
the Moon passes 3° south of him on the 26th. He passes the 
meridian as follows: 
March 10, Th. 2m. evening. 
March 20, 6h. 30m. - 
March 30, 6h. 18m. - 


As Mars is two months in passing over one sign, or 30°, he 
will not be far from the place given last month. 

Juprrer.—aAs it takes Jupiter an entire year to move over 
one sign, his position, with respect to the stars, changes very 
slightly from month to month. He sets as follows: 


March 10, 11h. 9m. ev 
March 20, 10h. 41m. + 
March 30, 10h. 11m. 


The crescent Moon passes 1° north of him on the 23d. 
FAVORABLE TIMES FOR OBSERVING THE PHENOMENA OF 
JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 

(For an inverting telescope at 8.54 p. m., Boston time.) 

On the 2d all the satellites will be upon the east, I., II., and 
IIL. close together, and IV. very distant; again upon the 16th 
none will be visible upon the west, and only II. and IV. upon 
the east, the others being in the planet’s shadow, or eclipsed ; 
and again on the 3ist all will be to the east of Jupiter, only I. 
invisible, being in a transit, which began at 7.19 p.m. On 
the 9th and 26th 1V. may be seen at its greatest distance west, 
and on the Ist and 18th at greatest possible distance east of 
Jupiter. On the 7th, 8th, and 28th all will be upon the west 
side, and on the 27th, at the above given time, satellites I., 
IL, and IV. may be seen at very nearly their true relative dis- 
tance from the planet; and were III. as far again to the west, 
it too would be in its proper place. The following are the vis- 
ible eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites which occur this month: 


Ill. 16d. 8h. 46m. Disap E. 
IIL. 16d. 10h. 20m. Reap. E 
L. 16d. 10h. 39m. es ‘ 
IL. 19d. 9h. 42m. 66 
I, 25d. ‘Th. 4m. 


SaTuRN.—The position is somewhat more favorable than 
last month, being lower, and we always feel repaid for looking 
athim. He sets as follows: 


March 10, 10h. 3m. evening. 
March 20, 9h. 28m. “ 
March 30, 8h. 49m. “ 


The Moon passes 4° north of him on the 22d. 


APPEARANCE OF THE HEAVENS AT 9 P. M., MARCH 20, 1882. 

Looking southward, very nearly all of the brightest stars are 
west of the meridian. The Pleiades or ‘‘ Seven Stars,’’ also 
called the ‘Little Dipper,’’ and the Hyades in Taurus the 
Bull, are near the western horizon. Cancer is on the meridian. 
As there are twelve signs in the Zodiac and twelve months in the 
year, it is plain that the signs of the Zodiac must be 30° further 
west than at the same time last month. 

West of the Meridian, Leo, in which are the Sickle and the 
brilliant star Regulus, are nearest the meridian. Above them 
is Leo Minor, marked by one or two large, thick clusters. Still 
east of Leo is Spica in Virgo, and above her is Berenice’s Hair 
on a line and midway between the Sickle and Arcturus. 

Looking northward, the Great Dipper is to the right of the 
upper meridian; the Little Dipper (in Ursw Minor) to the 
right of Polaris, the pole star; the principal stars of the long, 
tortuous constellation Draco, below Polaris and Cassiopea’s 
Chair, is at the left and a little below Polaris. 


Tue VARIABLE STAR ALGOL.—This is the most remarkable 
of the variable stars, varying from the second to the fourth 
magnitude in afew seconds less than 2d. 20h. 49m., and the 
period of;,actual increase of light occupying no more than 
seven hours. It remains at minimum only 18 minutes, so that 
it is usually seen as a second-mag. star. Algol isin the Head of 
Medusa, and lies midway between the segment of Perseus and 
the delicate isosceles triangle in Triangula; or a line drawn 
from the middle of the Hyades through Aleyone, the brightest 
star of the Pleiades, and continued twice as far, will reach Algol. 
The time of setting of this star is given in the table ; and as it 
takes it 9A. 9m. to pass from the meridian, at which time it is 


very near the zenith, at dark we may expect to find it about 
midway between the zenith and horizon. 
The following are the times of its minimum brightness for 


March, that are visible: 


March 8, 1h. 3lm. morning. 
“ 10, 10h. 20m. evening. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


MARCH 21, 1882, h. ™m. 
a Andromeda (Alpheratz) sets . . 8 83 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) sets 
p Persei (Algol, variable) sets ° ° 0 387 morning. 
Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) sets 11 17 evening. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) sets . 


a Aurige (Capella) in meridian. . 5 
8 Orionis (Rigel) in meridian. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian ; 5 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) mer. 6 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) inmeridian . 7 
a Leonis (Regulus) in meridian. 0 
a Virginis (Spica) rises 
a Bootis (Arcturus) rises - > e 6 
a Scorpionis (Antares) rises 

9 

0 

0 


33 
ll 
12 
52 “ 
43 
36 
4 
0 


57 ~ 

14 morning. 
17 evening. 
20 morning. 
7 evening. 


a (Vega) rises 

a Cygni (Deneb) rises .. 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut), invisible. 
Penn Yan, N. Y., Feb., 1882. 


DRIFT. 

— In a certain primary school,one boy was found by the 
teacher, at the opening time of the year, who brought the rep- 
utation of an idiot. His mother pleaded for his attendance, 
on the ground that he was happy in the class and quiet among 
the children. So Idiot Tommy was left to himself, to look on 
and hear the bright children learn to read. At the end of the 
term, to the amazement of all, the idiot child came to the front 
the best reader in the grade. While the teacher had been 
fumbling over the a-b-c method of suppressing human nature, 
Tom had hit on the natural method of watching his compan- 


ions and learning to read by reading. The fools’-cap in that 
case was on the head of the teacher, and the certificate should 
have been given to the boy whose mental eyes were opened by 
walking the natural way to knowledge in school and in life. 


— No work among the destitute people of either race in the 
South is more worthy of admiration than Miss Amy Bradley’s 
school for white children, in Wilmington, N. C. For sixteen 
years this heroic woman, in the face of bodily weakness that 
would have sent almost anybody else into retirement, has kept 
the best school in the city, and one of the best in the State, for 
three hundred white children,—remarkable especially for its 
discipline of character, free to the majority of its pupils. Miss 
Bradley has had behind her the best men in Wilmington, 
good friends everywhere, and, especially, in Mrs. Hemenway, 
of Boston, Mass., a noble friend who has built her model 
school-house, and still contributes the bulk of the sup- 
port of the school. In doing this, also, Miss Bradley as- 
sisted largely to establish the public schools for whites in the 


city, and her graduates are becoming teachers in the surround- 
ing country. A school so fruitful in good works cannot fail 
to have a future even ter than its past, amid the varied 
wants of a people waking up to the educational demands of 
the new time. 


— The little city of Greensboro, N. C., is one of the most 
attractive and enterprising towns in the long Piedmont slope 
that stretches from the Potomac to the southern boundary of 
the Apallachian mountain-range. It is surrounded by a coun- 
try somewhat exhausted by muscular farming, but a good sub- 
ject for the new education in agriculture, It has an unusual 
supply of the vigorous and progressive men who are asking the 
reason why North Carolina should not come into her splendid 
inheritance of wealth, prosperity, and power. We have found 
no town of its size, in our travels, in a more hopeful state in 
respect to the educational spirit of its people. Its city charter 
contains all the powers necessary for the establishment and 
support of a complete system of public schools. Its graded 
school for whites, under the superintendence of Principal 
English, is good, needing only better accommodations in build- 
ings, apparatus and library, Its colored public school is of 
the better sort, well-housed and faithfully taught, as is a pri- 
vate school for colored children supported by the Friends. 
We found the new president of Bennett Seminary, Rev. W. F. 
Steele, beginning his first year’s work with great spirit and 
persistent inquiry into the best methods of training teachers, 
and securing reliable scholarship. The Female College, under 
Dr. Jones, is established in a most attractive situation, is 
largely attended, and only needs a helping hand out of a 
troublesome debt to become one of the most hopeful centers in 
the State for the education of girls, We have rarely faced a 
more thoughtful audience than the crowd of men and women 
who toiled up to the Court-house, through the fearful mud of 
a Carolina wet winter, to hear a stranger talk on Edfication. 


Greensboro and the adjacent country is the scene of the widely- 
read romance, A Fool’s Errand, and our own observation i 
clines us to say that the “ Fool,” in this case, was not found 
among the men who concluded to stay on the ground and 


fight toward the new time that has already come. 


THE BRIDGEWATER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


Frequent inquiries concerning this Association indicate con- 
siderable misapprehension as to its inception. To those who, 
from remoteness or other causes, were unable to attend the 
meetings of the Association, but who are yet faithful to the 
traditions of Bridgewater and the interests of its graduates, 
this statement is offered by one who was present at the first 
meeting. 

The men who suggested and led the movement for organ- 
izing the “ Bridgewater Male Alumni Association” deserve 
credit to a certain extent, but they made one grave mistake. 
They issued notices of a meeting of the ‘‘ Bridgewater Alumni,’’ 
mentioning no restriction as to sex, probably supposing the 
ladies would have the tact to perceive that they were not in- 
cluded in the term Alumni. But, after the notices were issued 
(this occurred in the spring of 1881), the committee in charge 
learned that some of the lady graduates were planning in good 
faith to attend the meeting. 

Thus arose the necessity for issuing, a day or two before the 
appointed time of meeting, another notice, to the effect that 
ladies were not expected to be present. This chivalrous act 
had the desired effect of keeping the ladies at home, but did 
not satisfy those men and women who view the Bridgewater 
Normal School as an institution where the sexes meet on equal 
terms; equal in their conditions of admission, equal in the 
work there required and performed, equal in conditions of 
graduation, equal in the life-work for which this institution 
gives preparation, equal in the labors and successes of thai 
life-work. 

The meeting was held at a popular hotel in Boston,—a busi- 
ness meeting,—followed by an elegant banquet, “ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul.”” As might have been expected, 
the decision of the committee that ladies were not included in 
the Bridgewater Alumni met earnest objections, and the mat- 
ter was discussed at some length. Wonderful were the argu- 
ments of the defence! It was claimed that the word alumni 
was strictly masculine. (See Webster and Worcester.) The 
sense of justice in our male alumnus was located in his 
stomach, and the question of admitting lady graduates was 
too trifling a matter to interfere with his expected meal. 
One was sure the ladies would not attend on account of the 
expense. Another thought they would come in such numbers 
as to exceed the capacity of any banquet-hall to be found in 
Boston. 

In this spirit of trifling was discussed a question of such 
moment, a question involving the whole matter of woman’s 
equality with man in her social and educational rights. It 
remained for the reverend brother,—a preacher, too, of a liberal 
faith, a faith recognizing the universal fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man,—to furnish the closing, crowning, clinch- 
ing argument. He said, in substance, our educational system 
is not without its enemies, and it may devolve upon us, at 
future meetings, to take counsel together how we may defeat 
their machinations and perpetuate our free schools. In those 
serious discussions the presence of woman,—so appropriate in 
the social circle,—would be a hindrance. She can enjoy and 
adorn the festive hour, but is out of place in the discussion of 
the sober realities of life. (See biographies of heroic widows, 
who, unaided, have kept the wolf from the door and reared 
sons and daughter to bless the world.) 


He sat down, and the flow of soul went on with laugh and 
jest. That an overwhelming majority voted against the ad- 
mission of women was to some a surprise and a grief. The 
whole business of women’s proper rights, including her right 
to the same pay that men receive for the same work, has 
received from enemies no crueler blow than this from reputed 
friends. 

The question whether the women graduates of the Normal 
School are graduates or not, cannot be decided arbitrarily by a 
small minority of the graduates. Men may publish their 
opinion on this question, and thereby declare the extent of 
their magnanimity and courtesy to their sister graduates; but 
the women graduates outnumber the men three to one, and 
they are entitled to a voice in the decision. 

Let those who, for any reason, object to the presence of 
women at these social, gladsome, old-time reunions, meet to 
their heart’s content. Such meetings are right and proper, 
and need no excusing. But, that men of intelligence, gradu- 
ates of Bridgewater, engaged in the business of education, 
presume to stand before an assembly of men of like condition, 
in this enlightened age, in the city of Boston, and claim that 
women graduates of a State normal school are not alumni of 
that institution, but men are, has no recent parallel in the 
annals of injustice to women, unless it be in the fact that a 
very large majority of that assembly voted to sustain the 
atrocious assumption. 

There are men who protest, now and always, against the 
unmanly discourtesy of denying to the women who have 
studied faithfully and graduated honorably at Bridgewater, 
their full measure of all benefits that properly follow such 
graduation, whether in name, fame, social recognition, or busi- 
ness advantages, Frep. O. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A NERVE TONIC, 


I believe that Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is peneeantion 
of real merit, and valuable in caess ls pea ton are indi- 


“I have no better help in my work than Tax JOURNAL,’’—H. W. 8. 


Horine, Mo. 


* 81, Oh. 2m. morning. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
J. E, M M. D, 
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THE GARDEN PROBLEM. 


“J. W. R.,” of Stoughton, Mass., writes as follows in an- 
swer to our question as to the two solutions of Garden Prob- 
lem, ‘‘ Which is right ?”’ 

** Neither. For, commencing with 1 in the center, and 
keeping each adjacent tree exactly 10 feet from the next, they 
will form concentric hexagons, 8 in number, containing re- 
spectively 6, 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, and 48 trees, or 216 in all; 
while outside, in each segment, there is room for 4, making 24 
in all to be added to 216 and the 1 at the center, aggregating 
241. This is the greatest number, and can be readily demon- 
strated. ‘W.S.’ gives three for each are, but he sets it low, 
as a draft plainly shows. But I can prove it by mathematics; 
that is, show that it does not depend upon measurements on 
paper. Greenleaf gives the above answer to this problem. 


His solution of it I know nothing about; but the draft I have 
made to help solve the problem is convincing proof that the 
answer given above is correct.”’ 


stitution has been studied in, at least, every school with which 
Ihave been in any way connected. By what oversight this 
branch was omitted from the School Commissioner’s Report 
for 1880 (whence, J presume, he obtained his information), I 
cannot state; but presume that, as it is usually studied in con- 
junction with United States history, it was not reported as a 
separate branch. Of course,I cannot pretend to speak au- 
thoritatively, without having investigated the matter, but I 
“* guess’? (as John Locke, Gent., would say), that the fact is, 
that there is not, at least, a reputable high school in this State 
in which special attention is not given to Civil Government, 

Batavia, O., Feb. 19, 1882. H. P. Urrorp. 


MATHEMATICS. 


tions intended for this department should be directed 
All T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 


Editor, 
0 eae by mail when stamps for return postage are in 


— Solutions received: Math. Gottesleben, Titusville, Pa, 
and Jerome McNeill, Williamsburg, O., Probs., 188 and 189, 
Irving A. Heikes, Willow Street, Pa., and Joseph Jackson, 
Jr., Milbury, Mass., Prob. 189. J.C. Hinton, Milledgeville, 
Ga., Prob. 182, giving the answer 241, as stated by G. L. W. 

— In reply to several correspondents, we will say that in the 
equation r* — 40 r+ 31 = 0 (Prob. 186), we know that if there 
are any integral roots they are found among the numbers 1, 3, 
13, and 39, and the binomial z— the root is a factor of the 
first member of the equation; but it is not a solution of the 
equations to try these four numbers successively to find 
which (if either) is a root. A solution must consist of such 
mathematical transformation as can be made with any co- 
efficients, say ar*—br-+-c=0. It is, however, a sure and ex- 
act method of finding the integral roots of a numerical equa- 
tion.—Eb. 

Mr. Editor : — Demonstrate the following : The difference 


between two sides of any triangle is less than the third side. 
A BEGINNER IN GEOMETRY. 


[Let a, b, and ¢, represent the three sides of any triangle. 
We already know thata+b>c. Subtract db from both mem- 
bers of the inequation, and we have a> c — b.—Eb.] 


Mr. Editor :—(1) What is a good rule for the multiplication 
of Fractions ? as the one given in our arithmetics, that “‘ mul- 
tiplication is the process of taking one quantity as many times 
as there are units in the other,” is not applicable when the 
second is a fraction, and contains no units. Ex. 2 x 2—. 

(2) If squaring a whole number increases it, why does squar- 
ing a fraction decrease its value. Ex. }*=}? 

{1. Your definition of multiplication, is not good. Multipli- 
cation is the combining of factors into a product. 

2. Squaring a fraction decreases it, because multiplying by a 
fraction decreases a number.—Ep. | 


GRAMMAR. 
BUT NOT = BE — OUT. 


The communication in your issue of the 9th inst. is inter- 
esting, as showing how far we may be led in the way of plau- 
sible theorizing, when once fairly started with an apparent 
basis of fact. Little new light appears, however, to have 
been thrown on the syntax of sentences containing ‘ but,’’ if 
this word is shown to have a very different etymology from 
that so often alleged, and here presented anew. Though com- 
pounded indeed of be and out, this be is not the verb to be, but 
the preposition by, as in beside, between, behind, below, etc, 
To make my communication brief, let me refer any interested 
to the remarkable English grammar of Maetzner, Vol. II., pp. 
466, 467, of Dr. Grece’s translation. The closingwords are espe- 
cially interesting, as bearing upon the use of the nominative 
case after but. ““That . . the preposition may pass into 
the conjunction is proved by passages as in Old English: He 
saide alle shalla be slayn but oonely we.”’ C. E. F. 


QUERIES. 
No. 214. (1) Which would be the better usage, ‘‘ Two pairs 
of skates” or ‘‘ Two pair of skates” ? ‘‘ Two yokes of oxen”’ 
or **Two yoke of oxen’? (2) Has the word Trover any 
plural; or, in other words, is there such a word as Trovers? 


No, 215. In the sentence, “‘ That you should think so is 
strange,”’ in how many ways can that be disposed of ? 


LITERARY ECLIPSEE. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


1. Syncopate to unite, and leave a Latin preposition. 

2. Syncopate to deplore, and leave a two-legged animal. 

8. Syncopate alarm, and leave an encounter. 

4. Syncopate to institute, and leave a supply. 

5. Syncopate deadly, and leave virtuous. 

6. Syncopate a territorial division, and leave a father. 

7. Syncopate tranquillity, and leave a step. 

8. Syncopate route, and leave chastisement 

The syncopated letters form the name of a female character 
in a poem by Goethe, A. M. Marrison. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 87 LETTERS. 


My 26, 47, 52, 69, 28, 12, was a famous Greek astronomer. 

My 20, 18, 60, 51, 3, 76, 45, was a Greek poet and musician. 

My 36, 11, 1, 8, 62, 24, was a Roman orator. 

My 41, 21, 65, 49, 83, 52, was a Roman philosopher, 

My 14, 2, 52, 77, 85, 72, 87, was a man of great learning. 

My 23, 30, 34, 53, 45, 31, 22, was an English essayist. 

My 29, 84, 69, 82, 87, 1, 64, 82, 87, was a celebrated Eng- 
lish writer. 

My 4, 73, 25, 44, 17, 43, was an English poet. 

My 59, 75, 69. 81, 48, 2, 66, was a French writer. 

My 52, 18, 35, 45, 46, 79, 63, 69, 57, was a Greek phi- 
losopher. 

My 27, 72, 85, 18, 39, 69, 40, 54, was a German philosopher. 


My 56, 70, 18, 55, 67, was an a gs pre. 
My 80, 52, 58, 6, 74, 65, 38, 56, 70, 10, 78, 61, 38, 52, 19, 


86, is a poem by Bryant. , 
My 69, 55, 62, 40, 71, 37, 52, 16, 34, 52, 59, 60, 9, 15, 50, 
was the celebrated statesman. 

My 33, 52, 69, 68, 42, 2, 62, 52, 60, 57, 5, 20, 34, was an 
English writer. 

My whole is a quotation from Scott. 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

J. B. Stevens asks: ‘“‘Why, or by what authority, are the 
Greek proper names, "JaxwBog and of the New 
Testament, rendered James and John ?”’ 

We answer, because that is what they are equivalent to in 
English. When the Dutchman was asked why he called his 
horse ‘‘ Hans,’”’ he replied, ‘‘ Becas dot ish his name.’’ So 
James and John are the equivalent names in English. For 
their equivalents in several other languages, see Webster’s 
Dictionary, Appendix, under “ Pronouncing Vocabulary of 
Common English Christian Names, with derivation, significa- 
tion, ete.”’ 

Our correspondent says he is “continually perplexed over 
the sound of the letter ain such words as grass. We admit 
that there is a chance for some perplexity; and yet the ex- 
planation given in Webster’s “‘ Principles of Pronunciation,’’ 
to which our correspondent refers, is as satisfactory as can be 
given, as it seems tous. Webster designates the a with a dot 
over it, thus, d, and calls it “‘a shortened or brief sound of the 
Italian a.”’ This is as well as we can state it. To put it an- 
other way, we might call it an average between a in hat and a 
in father. A little persistent practice will, we think, serve to 


remove our correspondent’s 
Finally, our correspondent adds the following suggestion, 
which we publish without comment: ‘‘I think Mr. W. A. 


Reynolds will find that the difficulties enwrapped about but 
will unloose more readily by considering it as a contraction of 
be out. If but be used in the sense of except, except is only the 
contract participle, or the imperative verb.”’ 
THE PRONOUN “ SHE.”’ 
“TI took it to be she.’? The pronoun she is in apposition 
with it, the object of the transitive verb took ; hence, in the ob- 
jective case. The multiplication of cautions and rules is con- 
fusing to young pupils. F, E. B, 
New Haven, Conn., 1882. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 
RULE FOR INFINITE SERIES. 
No. 200. In answer to this query, I wish to give the fol- 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


he Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
lau in the editorial columns, or over his re. He cannot 
promise to return re, MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands 


TONIC SOL-FA. 
CHALLENGE ACCEPTED—‘“ PISTOLS AND COFFEE FOR TwO.’’ 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

It is with pleasure that I accept Mr. Holt’s challenge to a 
public discussion, in Boston, of the comparative merits of the 
Staff and Tonic Sol-fa systems of musical instruction. I am 
content to leave to Mr. Holt the preliminary arrangements and 
the appointment of time, provided that the discussion take 
place before April 15, and that notice be given me at least one 
week in advance of the time. No pupils, or others, shall be 
introduced for the purpose of “‘ illustration ’’ on either side. 
It would be easy for Mr. Holt or myself to bring forward sing- 
ers, with exceptional talents, who would entertain or amuse 
an audience ; but the interests of musical education could 
hardly be best served in this way. Let this occasion be de- 
voted exclusively to a discussion of the “ principles of music 
as applied to teaching.”’ The “ illustration’’ will be given at 
Quincy, at the close of the present school-year. 

I gladly welcome the opportunity afforded by Mr. Holt to 
present the great educational advantages of Tonic Sol-fa before 
the teachers and citizens of Boston. 

Orange, N. J., Feb. 21, 1882. 


TEST SPELLING —A LIBERAL PRIZE. 


Clark & Maynard, New York, make the following prize offer: 
We will give a copy of Henderson’s Test Words in Spelling to 


May CoLvILye. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


If o’er my first you ponder well, 

And seek its meaning clear to glean, 
A parent’s sister you will soon find, 

And to my second pass, I ween: 
Which second is a lake or bay, 

And oft is called ‘‘ arm of the sea,’’ 
But each in import, when you find 

Will be the same,—one, two, and three. 
My third, a name by which the moon 

often termed or called to be. 
My fourth abbreviate, and then 
ts meaning present you will see. 


My fifth, a kind of snail or drone, 
A lazy fellow always is. 


T. F. SeEwarRp. 


any scholar in your school that will spell correctly the follow-|jowing: The rule for finding the sum of an infinite series is My si ' 4 ‘l 
ing fifty words, without any previous drill or study: derived from that for finding the sum of a geometrical series. Such import will vale fang a meh 
1. Absence. 18. Harangue. 35. Panegyric. An infinite series is a geometrical series, in which the ratio My deventh. 6 Latin weed, eens oil. 
. — . = —— is less than a unit, and whose last term is zero. First, then, y eighth is sharp while ’tis severe. 
4. Assessor. 21. eda 38. Arsene no obtain the rule for finding the sum of a geometrical series, and My ninth circumference is called. 
5. Alluvial. 22 Irrigation. 29. Parallelogram. then modify to suit the special case. Leta be the first term My tenth tag servant is, ’tis clear. 
6 Apocryphal. 23. Intercessor. 40. Pyramid. of a geometrical series; r, the ratio; n, the number of terma; A wild beast’s couch my eleventh {s 
i. Battalion, 24, Immolate. 41. Quarantine. the last term; and S, the sum of all the terms. Then By other things as well combined. 
9. Coalesce, 26. Leisure. 43. Scintillate. (1) S=a+ar+ar*+ are+art. . . + Without cessation ” for a time. 
10. Coterie., 27. Lymphatic. 44. Seditious. Multiplying both numbers by r, The initials and finals of all will name 
- Corridor. 28. Licentiate. 45. Spinach (2) S= ar + ar? + ar? + art+are . . . + are—1-+ arn. A proverb worthy of great fame. 
13, Subtracting (1) from (2), since all the terms following the 
14. Erysipelas. © 31, Metaphor. 48. Ubiquity. first one in the second member of equation (1) correspond to ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 16. 
15. Epaulet. 32. Malleable. 49. Vacillate. all the terms with the exception of the last in the second mem-|  worp Pyzzte.—Mater, ater, ter, mate, mat. 
16. Flagellate 33. Mucilage 50. Witticism. ber of equation (2), we have ° Aste : 
17. of eq ’ En1ema.—Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what 
frome one to fifty, inclusive, with scholar’s name attached. But = = rl; therefore 8(r—1) — — 1). DiaMomp.— 
one trial on each word, and no after-corrections allowed. ga . 
word omitted in the written list will be considered r—1 r—1 = 
n receipt of the perfect list, w e teacher’s sig-| tyaving the general formula for finding the sum of a geomet- 
nature aving the gen ARSON 
retanal to attest Ie genuineness, we will send the book rieal series, we proceed to apply it to an infinite series. We TON 
N 


THE CONSTITUTION IN OHIO SCHOOLS. 

T note in your last number a quotation from Professor —, 
of Oberlin, to the effect that the Constitution of the United 
States is not studied in a single scliool in Ohio. : 

Thave been engaged in school-work in this State for ten 
years, and beg leave to report that during that time the Con- 


have found 8 = 
hence, substituting, we have 8S = 
signs of both numerator and denominator of this fraction, we 
obtain ; hence, the rule. 


arl —a 


yon wy Now in an infinite series | = 0 ; 


By changing the 


r—1° 


Willow Street, Pa., 1882. Invine A. HEIKEs, 


swered 
E. H, 
Miss L. A. Beadle, Easton, Mass.; and T. J. Mitchell, Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio. 
Marshfield, Mass., and Howard E. Sands, New York City. T. 
J. Mitchell also answers Enigma, and A. M. Mattison, Berea, 

Syncopations 


Ohio, the Znigma and 


ANSWERS RECEIVED. — Eclipses of Feb. 9 have been an- 


W. 


correspondents as follows: Literary Enigma, by 
Passaic, N. J.; Mary Dana, West Rutland, Vt. ; 


Diamond Cross, by Susie B. Stevens, Center 


of the week previous. 


| | 

| EACHER. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—In the Senate the bill placing General Grant 
on the retired list of the army was passed bya vote of 35 to 
17. The immediate deficiency appropriation bill, and an ap- 
priation of $100,000 for the sufferers from the recent overflow 
of the Mississippi, were also sanctioned.——-The House Ways 
and Means Committee has agreed upon a bill abolishing duties 
on tea and coffee from countries east of the Cape of Good 
Hope.——The House passed the Post-office appropriation bill 
on Saturday, and adopted a resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee of nine to consider all subjects 
pertaining to the woman-suffrage question.——Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five Jewish refugees from Russia arrived in 
Philadelphia on Thursday. —— The floods in the Western 
States are subsiding slowly at most points,.but the waters are stfll 
high, and further reports of damage, distress, and even loss of 
life are received.——A series of resolutions on the death of 
President Garfield, adopted last September by ex-Confederate 
soldiers residing in Cincinnati, and framed in vari-colored 
Tennessee marble, was presented to Mrs, Garfield at Cleve- 
land on Washington’s Birthday, the 22d inst.——On Friday 
President Arthur nominated Roscoe Conkling to be associate- 
justice of the U. S. Supreme Court in place of Ward Hunt, re- 
tired. Sen. A. A. Sargent, of California, was also nominated 
tobe Minister to Germany,—both “‘ stalwart” appointments. 
—The memorial services in memory of the late President 
Garfield occurred in the National House of Representatives, 
on Monday. Mr. Blaine delivered the oration. It was anoble 
tribute, worthy the occasion, the speaker, and the subject. 

Russia.—Lieutenant Harber and Master Scheutze have ar- 
rived at Moscow on their journey to the Lena River. Lieut- 
enant Danenhower, of the Jeannette crew, has been forbidden 
by his physicians to leave Irkutsk until warmer weather.—— 
General Skobeloff’s speech in favor of the Slav agitation is 
now said to have been partof a scheme to depreciate the value 
of the Russian ruble. 

Great Britain.—It is rumored in London that Gladstone 
contemplates resigning the premiership in consequence of the 
attitude of the House of Lords on the land act question. He 
certainly intends to proceed immediately with his resolution 
opposing inquiry into the land act.——The international elec- 
trieal exhibition at the Crystal Palace was formally opened 

by the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh on the 25th ult. 
——The House of Commons on Monday, by a vote 300 to 167, 
virtually supported Mr, Gladstone’s Irish policy. 

Austria.—One thousand Herzegovinian insurgents were de- 
feated by Austrians on Thursday at Kretac. Other engage- 
ments have resulted successfully for the Austrians. 


SupeRInTENDENT STREETER’s article on “The Cost 
of Text-Books ” will be read with interest, but its state- 
ments will need modification and amendment, such as 
they will receive in the discussion which will follow. 
Our columns are open to those who may desire to reply 
to any of his conclusions. - 


Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, is now in 
South Carolina, where he began work at the village of 
Chester about the tenth of this month, His reception 


in the State, so far, has been even more cordial than on 
any previous visit in the South. State Superintendent 
Thompson has laid out a tour of visitation and lectur- 
ing, including a dozen of the principal country towns, 
the State capital and the chief city of the State. His 
lectures are everywhere attended by large audiences, 
and the foremost people, including the highest State 
officials, are in full sympathy with his efforts. The 
city council of Charleston has invited Mr. Mayo to be 
the guest of the city, and instructed the Mayor to make 
suitable arrangements for his work. It is probable 
that he will spend a month in the State, and proceed from 
Charleston or Savannah direct to New Orleans as early 
as the middle of March. 


Ir may not be generally known that the method of 
college government now on trial at Amherst, has been 


| in successful operation at the Illinois Industrial Univer- 


sity, at Champaign, IIl., for several years. It was then 
introduced by its late able president, Dr. Gregory, and 
his report on its methods and results form a worthy 
page of educational development and study. The aim 
of the system is the very highest self-government. The 
personal responsibility of the student is enlisted, not 
only to maintain an honorable character himself and 
for his own sake, but to preserve the good name of his 
college from reproach. The success of this method 
under President Gregory proved its value. The other 
plan of college government just now meriting public 
attention is illustrated at Princeton and Cornell. These 
two colleges have given over paternal government to 
the State, and the student is héld amenable to the laws 
of civil society. The Police Court is substituted for the 
court of the Faculty, or its appointed agents, and prose- 
cution, indictment, and conviction for offences are car- 
ried on as against other criminals who break the laws 
of the State. While there are grave difficulties in 
enforcing the principles of civil society among a body of 
uncivil students, there are many reasons why young men 
should be made “to feel the halter draw,” with civil 
society as the executioneer. When the rowdy in college 
understands that the house of correction, the jail, and 
pecuniary penalties await the infraction of law, and that 
lawlessness will be punished by a strong arm, hazings 
at Dartmouth, kidnapping at Cornell, assault and 
battery at Princeton, and the publication of obscene lit- 
erature at Brown, will be Jess common, and the perpe- 
trators more thoroughly warned of the danger of semi- 
criminal courses. 


Tue New Education has this great advantage over 
the mechanical methods of the past,—that in its hands 
all studies become diciplinary and some of the highest 
results of mental training may be realized in the com- 
mon district school. There was a time when the 
college was perhaps the only place where the mind 
could be thoroughly awakened, and Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and metaphysics were supposed to be, par 
excellence, the disciplinary studies. But, to day, in 
thousands of common schools, children under ten years 
of age are taught the three R’s, with the accompanying 
studies in nature-knowledge, drawing, etc., in a way 
that affords a discipline of the whole nature superior to 
any result of college training in the old time. A 
bright boy graduating from a good grammar school in 
San Francisco, Denver, Cleveland, or Boston, at the 
age of fifteen, is more vitally educated for any purpose 
than was the graduate of a New England college after his 
four years of dismal drill in classics and mathematics a 
generation ago. If the managers of our new schools 
for the Freedmen were awake to this fact and thor- 
oughly at home in the best methods, the money in- 
vested in these great establishments would bear a ten-fold 
greater harvest of mental discipline and useful knowl- 
edge, while the moral, religious, and industrial training 
of their pupils would be all the better for this revival 
of the intellectual powers. 


18 Epucation ?— Education means three 
things, each of which is as absolutely essential to the 
whole as a side of a triangle: (1) It means, To Know 
Something; (2) To Do Something; (3) To Be Some- 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


[Discussed by Prov, G. STANLEY HALL, February 25, 1882.) 


Il.—THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE. 


To understand how much is intended by the culture of the 
eye, we must first glance briefly at the state of the schools in 
Europe about one hundred years ago, when Pestalozzi came 
upon the scene. The middle ages was essentially a period of 
bibliolatry. ‘The idea was very general among educators that 
all that was worth knowing was already contained in books; 
hence to read books was all that was necessary. Monks, as we 
know, copied and re-copied the old books, and even when 
printing first came into use it only universalized this book- 
worship till it seemed as if the eye would become blind to all 
except the printed page; a universal devotion to verbalism. 

When the revolution from this verbalism came, it also 
brought with it a dark side. It introduced a flood of general 
ideas and of formula, and a wrangling about ideas. The con- 
stant appeal to consciousness habituated men to look within 
for the articles of truth, which often were very impure. This 
liberation of the mind culminated in a political revolution 
which eventually found vent in the French Revolution, till 
man reverted almost to the primitive condition of mankind, 
when every one was his own thinker, with no other guide. 

Both of these tendencies were felt more particularly in 
Germany. With them the revolution necessitated that all 
ideas must be fundamental,-—propositionless. Metaphysics was 
taught not only in their colleges and universities, but even in 
their high schools, Everything was addressed to first prin- 
ciples There was no psychology to speak of. The soul was a 
bundle of innate ideas, — that were never to be analyzed but 
accepted,—full of occult powers. Though this fundamental- 
ism brought about a great many good results, yet it brought 
many that were only pernicious, and these culminated in the 
school-room. The teaching in the schools was wholly bad. 
The information imparted was entirely fragmentary, having 
no relation to practical life, the mind being full of scrappy 
knowledge. As Pestalozzi so well said, there was a great deal 
of good vvork done in the higher places of learning, but the 
lower schools were absolutely worthless. 

About this time another, but very strong, intellectual cur- 
rent was started from Bacon. His watchword was, ‘‘ Observe; 
study nature.’’ We must seek, not make, ideas. It was this 
formula that Comenius attempted to apply in education, and 
which Pestalozzi brought to culmination in his great work en- 
titled “Gertrude Teaching her Children.” 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


From this the attention of educators was turned to primary 
instruction as it had never been before. A little while after 
writing his novel, Pestalozzi detailed in a supplement his own 
plans of education; the substance of which was that people 
should revert to nature, should use things and the eye for ob- 
servation as first and last in education. In fact, nothing else 
should be taught but what could be brought before the eye. 
** All ideas should be brought through the senses,” said Pes- 
talozzi, quite ignoring all other methods which philosophy has 
pointed out. Naturally there was a great deal of extravagant 
exaggeration resulting from this innovation. A four years’ 
course in object-lessons was developed by one enthusiastic 
teacher, and others followed with like excesses, until at last 

ne distinguished French writer asserted that even an ape 
could be humanized and civilized, if not christianized, by a 
judicious course of object-lessons. 

When we reflect upon the tendency and scope of this 
method, we shall find that it is very hard toapply it judi- 
ciously, however enthusiastic we may be. All objects that can 
be presented to the eye, in geography, in arithmetic, in fact in 
all nature, may be legitimatized, and have been claimed as 
proper subjects for object-lessons. Consequently it was not 
many years after its introduction before children were over- 
whelmed by objects, pictures, &c. Never before was it so hard 
for the earnest child, desirous of learning, to keep himself in 
the narrow way of truth, without deviation from one side to 
the other. It is very difficult to think and look at a picture at 
the same time. The two processes are quite distinct. 


It is unfortunate that this enthusiasm, which is again coming 
to the front, should have affected not only our schools, but 
even many of our best colleges and universities. Sums of 
money, that could be ill-afforded, have been expended on cabi- 
nets and apparatus for mere visualization. No practical work, 
no laboratory work can be done with them; their chief object 
seems to be to represent the wealth of the institution to the 
public on commencement days. 

This method seems also to be culminating again in Ger- 
many. There are certain lecture-rooms in the universities 
where one, two, and at times three assistants are employed in 
shifting scenery, charts, apparatus, etc., and the whole work 
of the lecturer is taken up in the explanation of them. Of 
course, some good results from this method; logic seems to be 
well taught, and also ethics; and even such abstract systems 


|as Schelling’s and Fichte’s have been taught by diagrams pre- 
sented to the eye. This method, as I said, is again coming to: 


the front; for never before was there such a host of books, 
papers, and lectures bearing upon the subject. Hence, the im- 
portant question arises, How shall we properly use it? 

The soul seems to be made out of consciousness, and con- 
sciousness is produced by the narrowing of certain impressions 
and the unifying of others,—the organizing of them as com- 


body :—To Know; to Do; to Be.—Rev. A. D. Mayo. 


pactly as may be. But if, as is done, lessons can be given 
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promiscuously from any and all objects, there can be no such 
thing a8 @ unification and coérdination of impressions, and 
hence no education. Lessons should be so fastened together 
that there should be actual progress in the mind’s develop- 
ment with every fact obtained. This being granted, the first 
thing to ascertain is, Is there such a thing as a coherent as- 
similation of all things in nature? In short, Is-there an al- 
phabet of objects? Pestalozzi maintained that the primeval 
elements of education were form, color, and sound. Froebel 
asserted that the ball was the primal thing; while Herbart 
held that the triangle was the primary essential, premising 
that if a triangle was continually suspended before the cradle of 
the infant, geometry would come more naturally to the child. 
Jacotot claimed that any object might be first selected, but 
once adopted all lessons must apply to it or congregate around 
it, Other theorists have divided this alphabet up into more 
or less steps. It is evident that certain interests may be the 
fundamental essentials; but the question is, What interests ? 
The problem for solution is, What does nature teach us ? and 
consequently every step we make we have to, or should, go 
back to nature, to observe more closely the mind-development 
of the child. This alphabet has not yet been found. 


SIGHT AND TOUCH. 


In order to better understand the principles involved, let us 
revert for a moment to the last lecture, in which we considered 
the sense of touch. We there saw how, by psychic chemistry, 
sight was differentiated from touch, with which it was un- 
doubtedly primarily connected. To the infant mind every- 
thing seems to touch the eye, as is proven by the experience of 
persons recovering from total blindness, when everything also 
seems of vast size, and close to the eye; so much so that at 
first the person is afraid to move for fear of injuring the eye. 
All objects flow together to the infant mind. Vision, at 
first, seems to have nothing whatever in common with touch. 
It is an arbitrary connection primarily, and it is only by the 
psychic chemistry of association that sight is developed beyond 
touch, and finally acquires the mastery over it. Sight ideal- 
izes touch, is proven by teuch. Space, substance, form, mo- 
tion, all these are given alike by both senses. But when we 
come to inquire more particularily what does the eye give us, 
we find that it is an increased discriminative sensibility. The 
sense of discrimination in touch seems to increase as you pass 
from the center of the body upward. [Here the lecturer illus- 
trated with an open compass the sensibility to the two points 
of the compass, of the different parts of the body.] The more 
mobile the surface, the more acute the sensibility. The eye 
can distinguish two objects, and thus convey two impressions, 
when the objects are but five ten-thousandths of a millemeter 
apart; and considering the retina as a continuance of the der- 
mal surface, we therefore find that the eye is the particular 
place or sense which makes the finest discriminations. 


It is a law of psychic growth, that we tend to use the center 
of the eye more than the periphery, and accordingly make 
our impressions of the outer world conform to what they 
would have been if presented to the center of the eye. Here 
we see, first, that sight usurps the functions of touch; 
that nature designs as many simultaneous impressions as pos- 
sible; and further, that the eye is the organ that can conduct in- 
ward more impressions than any other sense. Hence, in all 
first training which appeals to the eye, the objects should be 
as numerous and as different as possible. We must, however, 
remember that the eye is extremely imperfect. As we pass 
inward from the eye, we find certain impressions which it is 
impossible to éliminate, and which only past experiences can 
correct, such as wrong impressions of color, shape, size, etc. 
Probably the infant eye, like the eye of a person recovering 
from blindness, is more sensitive to these imperfections, which 
would tend to make its vision still more defective. 


Many observers have believed that we see by an internal eye; 
that the thin layer of gray cells which cover the brain might 
be considered as somewhat analagous to the retina of the eye; 
and that the image is conducted from the retina of the eye to 
these cells, and there reproduced to the brain, All this is im- 
portant to consider, for it teaches us that even vision is an in- 
ference and not a certainty. Hence the fact which you have 
brought to the sight of the child is, after all, naught but an 
inference. It is the mind, and not the eye, which sees. It isa 
common observation that children see but very little that falls 
upon the sight. They see only what they wish, or what their 
friends see, or that for which they have use. 


Thirdly, we should bear in mind that whenever anything is 


seen, the first sensation that follows, though but instanta- 


neous, is that of feeling,—of pleasure or of pain. This sensory 
feeling gives place, almost immediately, to the impression 
which gives us our knowledge of the outer world. But the 
ready inference is, that it is possible to sensualize the individ- 
ual as well as the eye by too frequent and too rapid impres- 
sions, 80 a8 to develop the sensual feeling of vision rather than 
that of discriminative impressions, and thus tend to destroy 
the very end we have in view. 

Fourthly, we must consider the real aim of object-lessons ; 
Viz, the development of the power of attention. The infant 
mind cannot hold its attention to anything but for a second, 
thea it has no interest. Animal trainers will tell you that 

- pp. of the animal depends upon how long they can 
al ‘s attention. Attention brings conseiousness to a focus, 
on aera Everything else darkens. Concentration of the 
ene at one point means darkening at the others; and the 
‘ ty of the mind depends as much as anything else in 
ocalizing the attention upon some object. 


OBJECTS OR PICTURES. 


The next question is, Should things or pictures be presented ? 
At first it is very important that children should be brought 
face to face with things; but there is another and higher in- 
terest, — they should learn not simply to get the sense impres- 
sion of things, but the laws with which they are connected. 
For that reason, and because the picture gives more uniform 


impressions, and allows of greater variety,—as you cannot well 
introduce the objects,—it seems to me that, in the second stage 
of the early primary school-work, pictures are possibly the best 
if they are colored, for thereby a third abstraction is intro- 
duced. Itis a very important part of education to conven- 
tionalize objects as much as is done in pictures. How, then, 
shall we study pictures if they are introduced? [Here the 
lecturer showed the method adopted oy, a very successful 
teacher of object-lessons in Germany.| First, simple colored 

ictures are visualized, held upto the eye of the child, who 
8 asked simply to look at them for a short time until his curi- 
osity is satisfied, — upon the principle that the innate wit of 
the child is more rapid than any speech could be, When the 
spontaneous interest declines, then, and then only, should the 
word come in. Simply tell what it has seen; then remove the 
picture to cultivate the memory; and then drawit. Repeat 
with the word-picture the same process as was gone through 
with the picture itself; and lastly, read it. In the second stage 
more diversified pictures may be introduced. Here, instead of 
single objects, a great number should be represented. The 
especial object of these pictures is to associate indelibly the 
word and the picture of the object. These pictures are also 
used in Germany in teaching modern languages; the teacher 
stands before the picture and points to pam | object, using no 
word which is not visualized before the pupil. 

Of course the education of the eye does not end here. All 
the laws of mathematics are involved and innate in the 
structure and functions of the eye; and it is unquestion- 
ably true that something should be done in the early stages 
of child-life to teach the child to geometrize. To recog- 
nize by the innate mechanism of the eye those funda- 
mental, mechanical proofs, and thus to prepare themselves 
for systematic instruction in mathematics later. But when 
we reach mathematics, which is a development of the 
appeal to the eye, then an entirely new method of in- 
struction should be pursued. The scholar’s mind should fol- 
low very carefully and exactly the rules, whether he under- 
stands them or not; — first jhe rule, later the realization and 
the use. It may seem hard to the child, but the pathway 
very rapidly broadens. The postulate is that all instruction, 
so far as it is fundamental, so far as the primeval forms are 
reached, just so far it may be arbitrary. We teach here not 
for present interests, nor to please the child. Teach so that the 
child will be able to see what it does not now. Appeal not to 

resent rationality, but to the future understanding, which is 
ar . Mathematics really gives us the model of all ideal 
teaching. 

Finally, we should remember that the great aim of all child- 
education should be the cultivation of permanent interests and 
interest-centers. Interest is an internal eye, and should be 
the eye by which wesee truth. Theonly definition we should 
have of truth is the satisfaction of those mental interests. 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, Feb. 27, 1882. 

The ladies who petitioned for increase of pay have inter- 
viewed the committee on salaries. It was done, of course, 
through representatives appointed by them, and it is said that 
the wrestling with that conservative body was something in- 
teresting. tolook upon. It began sedate enough, but finally 
ended in skirmish of wit between them.’”’ Indeed, if ru- 
mor states the truth, the gentlemen of the salary committee 
were forced to admit that whether it be true or not, as an old 
English author has it, that ‘‘ wit and wisdom are born with a 
man,’’ there is not the shadow of a doubt that these excellent 
handmaidens are born with a woman. It will please the 
readers, perhaps, to have me give them a specimen question 
and answer. Here is one: ‘‘The salaries of the Chicago 
teachers are considerably less than yours. You say you can- 
not live respectably upon yours: what do you think they do?” 
“T am sure I do not know what they do,’”’ was the reply; 
** unless it be, each day to take their tired bodies to their attic 
rooms and pray.”’ 

NOT SETTLED. 


I said in my letter of last week, that the School Board would 
meet on Tuesday evening of that week to discuss the merits of 
Mr. Reed’s orders concerning supervision of the primary 
schools. They met, but the papers of the next morning in- 
formed us that the orders had been referred to a special com- 
mittee of seven,—the committee to report at the first meeting 
in March, which, I think, is the 14th. Some dissatisfaction 
has been expressed at the make-up of the committee,—only 
two of the friends of the measure having been placed upon it. 
Perhaps, however, that would not be a fair statement. Three 
of the others have expressed themselves as desiring further 
light, and the sympathies of at least two of these (perhaps all) 
have been heretofore with the friends of the orders. The 
event of the evening were the proof-sheets from the forth- 
coming report of the Superintendent, touching and arguing 
the questions under discussion. These were placed upon the 
tables of the members of the School Committee, and were, at 
that meeting, and have been ever since, the subject of animated 
talk. Listening to these talks, one is very forcibly reminded 
of Mr. Barnum’s Whet-is-it? I am to-day too far removed 
from schools and school methods to argue the question which 
just now occupies the educational field,—at least here in Bos- 
ton,—and very fortunately it is not my business to do so. It 
is for others to argue, and me to gossip. One gentleman sums up 
the argument of Mr. Seaver in this syllogism : Only those 
should supervise the primary schools who know how. The 
masters don’t know how. Therefore, place these grades under 
the supervision of the masters again. 

Another gentleman says that the Superintendent evidently 


desires to draw a line between the duties of a principal and a 
supervisor. The supervisor should lay out the work, make the 
promotions, and the principal should be but an overseer, whip 
in hand, to see that the work is done. But the trouble in this 
division of labor is, that it won’t work. 

Another gentleman with whom I conversed on Saturday 
last, made these 


TWO POINTS: 


First, the argument is a discourteous one. It implies that 
the masters were not only ignorant of their business in 1879, 
but were too stubborn to be influenced by six men more com- 
petent than they. To any one acquainted with the Board of 
Supervisors, this would be equivalent to saying that failure or 
moderate success in teaching, and little or no acquaintance 
with primary school grades, are the two important factors in a 
successful supervision of these schools. Of course, said he, 
this is arrant nonsense; and when one remembers that Mr. 
Seaver was taken directly from the corps of instructors, and 
that while master of the English High School he made “ no 
bones’’ of saying that the Board of Supervisors, in their inter- 
ference with the details of instruction, often worked injury to 
his school, I am inclined to cry out, Ht tu, Brute! 

In the second place, said the gentleman, Mr. Seaver assumes 
two things which he has no right to assume: (1) That the 
primary schools were in an inferior condition when they were 
placed in the hands of the Supervisors. He had not then been 
elected Superintendent, and probably had never entered a pri- 
mary school,—certainly, not to inspect or examine it. He no 
doubt believes that this inferiority was a fact (and it may be 
so); but, as a logician, he had no right to it until the entire 
evidence was in. And (2) granting that improvements have 
been made by the Board of Supervisors, he had no right to es- 
sume, or ‘‘seem”’ to assume, that these improvements could 
not have been made with the relations of masters to primary 
schools unchanged. Then, again, 


ALL CHANGES ARE NOT IMPROVEMENTS, 


Some troublesome questions might be asked. For instance: 
Has the average age of entrance to the grammar schools ad- 
vanced ? Ought children between the age of 5 and 8 to be 
trained in written or in oral expression? Is the child’s phys- 
ical or mental training hindered or advanced by his beginning 
to write before he begins to draw, and that at a very early age ? 

Still another gentleman, in a hasty conversation which I had 
with him, said that the Superintendent had counted up his assets, 
which might be considered ‘‘doubtful,’’ but had neglected to 
take no account of the losses. It put him in mind, he said, of 


Mark Twain's talk with Beecher. Twain asked Beecher if he 
was prospering with his farm. ‘‘O, yes,”’ said Beecher, ‘I 
am making money,’’ Twain, astonished, asked him how that 
could be possible. ‘‘ Why,’’ said Beecher, ‘‘I have gone to 
raising pe I buy small pigs and fat them. I pay $2.00 for 
them when young, and, when fatted, they sell for $9 00; mak- 
ing, you see, just $7.00 on ey pig.” But,’’ says Twain, 
‘*how much does the corn you feed them with cost you ?”’ 
**O,’’ says the divine, ‘‘ I can’t tell you that; I am nota dealer 
in corn; I am only in the pork business.’’ 

I trust the committee of seven will give a thorough, exhaust- 
ive hearing, and that when the verdict is made up it will be 
the decision of a judge, and nota partisan. Then ~ us have 


peace! ETER. 


REMEMBER! 


FOR ONLY! 
LONGFELLOW 


In the Home and School. 


HIS HOME AND HIS PORTRAIT 
For Every Teacher and School Officer. 


Two Elegant Pictures! 


We take pleasure in informing our subscribers that 
we have made arrangements with Messrs. Houcuron, 
Mirriin & Co., the Poet’s publishers, which enable us 
to offer for EVERY NEW SUBSCRIPTION to THE JOURNAL 
sent to us during THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS, the famed 


Life-size Portrait of Longfellow, 
A Beautiful Colored Picture (12x16) of 


His Home at Cambridge. 


These very beautiful works of art will be sent to the 
NEW SUBSCRIBER or to THE AGENT, as may be requested 
by the party sending the remittance. We trust that 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


will see to it that EVERY SCHOOL IN THEIR DISTRICT 
is supplied with these very admirabie sids to culture. 


For further particulars address 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass; - 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ScripNers’ GeoGRAPHICAL READER AND PRimeR.—A Se- 
ries of Journeys Round the World. (Based upon Guyot’s 
Introduction.) With Lessons. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. William F. Whittemore, New England 
Agent, 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 

The leading teachers of Geography have long since pro- 

nounced Guyot’s Introduction to be one of the very best of 
school reading-books, and a valuable auxiliary in class treat- 
ment of geography. This new Geographical Reader has been 
based upon this work of Guyot’s, but made more attractive 
and available for class-room uses, by an improved arrange- 
ment, revision, changes, and additions, which give it a com- 
pleteness such as is apparently indicated by its new name. 
Every teacher of geography will at once assent to the value 
and importance of such a Reader, and an examination of the 
advance-sheets shows conclusively that the materials are 
worked up in a manner that will awaken interest in the sub- 
jects, and leave a lasting impression upon the minds of pupils. 
The lessons are admirably arranged, and written in a familiar 
and colloquial style, well adapted to secure easy and natural 
tones of expression as reading-exercises. To enhance the use- 
fulness of this work as a class-book, the leading geographical 
facts are gathered up and presented in Part II. as a Primer of 
Lessons. This part consists of a brief outline of geography for 
beginners, presenting the location, commercial, and political 
character of the countries, the nature of which has been given 
in a most interesting way in Part I. Each lesson in Part II. 
consists of three distinct divisions. The introduction serves to 
recall previously-acquired ideas connected with the reading 
lessons,—this part is to be read, not memorized. In large 
print is the lesson proper which is to be memorized and recited 
in the usual way. The words in bold-face indicate the leading 
idea in each paragraph. Review-questions are furnished upon 
the lessons. Following this is the Exercise which suggests a 
familiar talk between teacher and pupils. The pupils are 
questioned to test their general comprehension of the subject 
treated. The geographical names used in the lesson are found 
on the map, so that the succeeding Map-lesson is made easy; 
and items of information are given calculated to interest the 
pupils or to fix in mind the facts of the lesson. In short, this 
is the teacher’s opportunity for oral instruction; and it may be 
extended at discretion, especially with reference to local or 
home geography. The Map-lessons are to be recited from a 
wall-map, a blackboard-map, or with no map in view, accord- 
to the judgment of the teacher. The Written Exercises and 
Reviews occurring at frequent intervals and variety, and will 
be found of great value. 

By means of the Readings in Part L, bearing upon the 
subjects of successive lessons, and the variety of work pre- 
sented in Part IL., a constant interest will be maintained in 
classes, and the happiest results may be expected. 

We believe that this Geographical Reader and Primer em- 
bodies both in choice of material for its grade, and in the 
method of treatment, the best results of thought and experi- 
ence of the best practical educators. Teachers will hail this 
work as a great step forward in the teaching of geography, 
upon which by the common memorizing methods of teaching, 
now in general use, a vast amount of time is wasted to little 
practical benefit. We commend this work to the earnest 
attention of school officers and teachers. 


ATLANTIs: THe ANTE-DILUVIAN WoRLD. By Ignatius 
Donnelly. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The author announces the purpose of this book to be an 

attempt to demonstrate thirteen distinct and novel proposi- 

tions, which, briefly summed up in one statement, are as fol- 
lows: That there once existed in the Atlantic ocean a large 
island, which was a remnant of an Atlantic continent known 
to the ancient world as “‘ Atlantis ;” that the description of 
it by Plato was veritable history, and not fable; that this was 
when man first rose from barbarism to civilization; that it was 
a populous, mighty nation, and the true ante-diluvian world— 
the Garden of Eden, the Elysian Fields, &c., &c.; that the 
gods and goddesses of the ancients, and the acts attributed to 
them in mythology, are a confused recollection of real histor- 
ical events; that the Pheenician alphabet was the parent of 
all the European alphabets; that Atlantis was the original 
seat of the Aryan or Indo-European family of nations; that 
Atlantis perished in a terrible convulsion of nature in which 
the whole island sunk into the ocean, with nearly all of its 
inhabitants; and that the few that escaped accounts for the 
legends of the flood and deluge of the different nations of the 
old and new worlds. In the attempt to prove these startling 
propositions, he divides up his work into five parts, and treats 
the subject under the following heads: the History of Atlantis, 
the Deluge, the Civilization of the Old World and New Com- 
pared, the Mythologies of the Old World, a Recollection of 
Atlantis, and the Colonies of Atlantis. His curious and enter- 
taining text is embellished with more than a hundred well- 
executed illustrations and diagrams. We give our readers this 
condensed statement of the contents of the book, which will 
stifle any undue tendency toward a belief that imagination 
and fancy can outdo the analogies and anomalies of such 
views as Mr. Donnelly presents in this book. The grand 
delusions of geologists, philologists, historians, and scientific 
investigators are exposed with an ability and zeal, combined 
with evidences of great research and inventive genius, which 
will richly repay the time and expense incident to the pur- 
chase and perusal of the work. Who knows but that Mr. 
Donnelly is on the right track, and that the problems that 


have perplexed mankind may all be solved by a study of the 
story of Atlantis? Oh ye wise men, remember that unbelief 
grows out of ignorance, and that scepticism is sometimes 
born of intelligence. Read the book, and then crown the true 
hero of history with laurel, even if he be the Minnesota in- 
vetigator. 


Bret Harte’s Comptere Works Volume I., The Poet- 
ical Works, including the Drama of the Two Men of Sandy 
Bar of Bret Harte Price $200 per volume. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This new and very desirable library edition of Bret Harte’s 
complete works will consist of five volumes, arranged by Mr. 
Harte himself, who prefixes to the first volume an introduc- 
tion, and a fine steel portrait forms the frontispiece. Vol. I., 
Poetical Works, includes many new poems and those origi- 
nally published under the titles of ‘‘ Poems,”’ “‘ East and West 
Poems,”’and “Echoes of the Foot Hills,’’and the dramatic piece, 
Two Men of Sandy Bar. The subsequent volumes will be: 
Vol, IL., The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other stories, in- 
cluding Earlier Papers, Spanish and American Legends, and a 
portion of the Tales of the Argonauts, etc.; Vol. III., Tales 
of the Argonauts and Eastern Sketches, some of which have 
not before appeared in book form; Vol. IV., Gabriel Conroy, 
which has previously been sold only by subscription and is 
now for the first time offered to the general trade; Vol. V., 
Condensed Novels and Stories, in which Jeff. Briggs’s Love 
Story first appears among Bret Harte’s collected works. 
These volumes will contain all that Mr. Bret Harte has yet 
published in book-form, as well as many poems and sketches 
never before included, and will present his remarkable poems, 
stories, and sketches in a style at once convenient for reading 
and excellent for preservation in libraries. 


Greek Epucation. By J. P. Mahaffy, M.A, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin; author of Social Life 
in Greece; A History of Greek Literature; A Primer of 
Greek Antiquities, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


In this volume will be found many curious and instructive 
facts relating to éducation in Greece, in the early times, which 
will interest not only professional educators and classical 
scholars, but all who are interested to know what was done by 
the Greeks in securing the higher ends of culture and in fitting 
them for the enjoyments of life. The author cites from 
Homer many allusions in regard to the early education of the 
young, showing that the school-master was an important 
factor in developing the intellectual and physical power of the 
children of his day. The Palestra and gymnasium were com- 
bined with the school. Plato said ‘‘ Education and admoni- 
tion commenced in the very first year of childhood.”’ Ata 
later stage the parents committed the child to the teacher and 
enjoined him to see to his manners and morals even more 
than to his reading and music. In the Greek primary schools 
the master was required to teach all branches. Drawing and 
music were made specially prominent. In the last stage of 
Greek education, training and practice in the use of arms 
and military discipline was enjoined. The author outlines the 
plan of higher education, and illustrates from the works of 
Socrates, Isocrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and shows what was 
the condition of University-lifeat Athens. It is book-full of 
valuable suggestion. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDyY or LANGUAGE. A critical 
survey of the history and methods of comparative philology 
of the Indo-European languages. By B. Delbriick, professor 
in the University of Jena. Authorized translation, by Miss 
Eva Channing. Leipsic: Breitkopf & Hiirtel. $1.00. 


This is the fourth volume in Breitkopf & Hirtel’s Library 
of Indo-Germanic Grammars, the preceding volumes being, 
Sievers’s Elements of Phonetics, Whitney’s Sanscrit Grammar, 
and Meyer’s Greek Grammar. Professor Delbriick’s little work 
is of value not only to the specialist, but to the general stu- 
dent of language as well. It is divided into a historical and 
an analytical part. In the former, the development of philol- 
ogy from Bopp’s time to the present is concisely sketched; in 
the second part, the important problems which engage the at- 
tention of philologists to-day are discussed. Professor Del- 
briick believes that the harmony between the representatives 
of the different tendencies is greater than the uninitiated; 
greater, possibly, than many of these representatives them- 
selves, would be inclined to think. 

Miss Channing’s work of translation is faithfully done. ‘I 
was compelled to undertake this translation,’’ she writes in 
her preface, “‘ by the consideration that I have never found a 
work which appeared to me to give so clear and succinct an 
account of the rise and development of comparative philology 
in Germany.” We are sure that very many of our American 
students will be grateful for the labor which has made so ex- 
cellent a work accessible to them. 


HIsTORICAL OUTLINE OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FOR 
BeGinners. By David Watson Rannie. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


This manual is designed for beginners, and is sufficiently 
accurate and comprehensive to be used as an elementary intro- 
duction to the text-books on the English Constitution which 
exist, suited to more advanced students. This historical out- 
line treats of the English and their polity, A.D. 449-1066; the 
Norman Conquest and Feudalism, 1066-1154; Henry II. and 
Trial by Jury, 1154-1189; The Charters, 1189-1297; Edward I. 
and the Parliament; The 14th Century and the Two Dethroned 
Kings; The 15th Century and the Privy Council; The Tudor 


Dictatarship, 1485-1603; The Stuart Despotism, 1603-1685; The 
Revolution, 1685-1688; The Cabinet System and Party Govern- 


ment, 1702-1815; The Reform 1832-1867. A 
this Acts, edd good index 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Miss Sara S. Rice, of the Baltimore (Md.) High School, has 
arranged Hiawatha’s Wooing as a monologue, recitation or 
reading, and issued it in leaflet form for use im schools. 
Price 5 cents singly, or 30 copies for $1.00. Miss Rice’s ad- 
dress is 129 Lexington Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

— Macmillan & Co. announce for immediate use in their se- 
ries of Popular Novels ”’ a cheap edition of John Inglesant,”’ 
—Mr. Shorthouse’s new story. This novel has met with a 


good deal of praise from the English press, the Pall Mali Ga- 
zette describing it as ‘‘ one of the most remarkable books, not 


only of this season, but of a good many seasons.” 

— On Wednesday, the 150th anniversary of the birthday of 
Washington, James R. Osgood & Co, published a magnificent, 
large quarto book, containing reproductions of the 60 most fa- 
mous portraits and statues of George Washington, with nearly 
800 broad pages of anecdotal and biographical! descriptive 
matter. The work was prepared by Miss E. B. Johnston, of 
Washiveton City, who has had exceptional opportunities of 
getting hitherto unpublished facts from the old families of 
Maryland and Virginia. 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath, & Co., Boston, have published in 
neat pimphlet form a discourse delivered on the hundredth 
anr'versry of the birth of Daniel Webster, January 18, 1882, 
by Rev. Heary N. Hudson, LL.D. Among all the addresses 
called out by the Webster Centennial we have read none that 
present more ably an analysis of the great abilities of the 
statesman. An appendix gives the speeches of Governor Long 
and others at the dinner given by the Marshfield Club in 
commemoration of Webster’s hundredth birth-day* 

— J. Fitzgerald & Co., New York, have just issued No. 29, 
Vol. IL., of the ‘“‘ Humboldt Library of Popular Science Liter- 
ature,” entitled Facts and Fictions of Zoology, by Andrew 
Wilson, Ph. D., lecturer on Zodlogy and Comparative Anat- 


omy in the Edinburgh Medical School, etc. Price 15 cents. 
[t is full of curious and valuable information, and the text is 
furnished with numerous illustrations. This series furnishes 
the very best scientific literature at a small cost. It supplies a 
want in this department which teachers will appreciate. 


— The Useful Publishing Co., New York, (John B. Alden, 
Manager, ) have just issued acharming little volume containing 
‘* Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.”’ 148 pages, beautiful leaded 
type, excellent paper, and tasteful cloth binding, which they 
sell for only 20 cents. They are issuing his complete dramatic 
works in ten handy “‘ Elzevir”’ volumes, uniform with this, for 


the amazingly low price of 25 cents per volume; and will also 
publish a “‘ Red-Line Elzevir”’ edition, gilt edges, richly orna- 
mented in black and gold, in ten volumes, all for $450. This 
Company announces a large number of standard and exceed- 
ingly valuable puplications, excellent in quality in every way. 


— John Ellis, M.D., author of several valuable medical and 
other books, has just published a book on The Wine Question, 
in the light of the New Dispensation. He presents the philos- 
ophy of the New Church (Swedenborgian) bearing upon the 
subject of intoxicating drinks, and answers the questions,- 
Does alcohol correspond to faith alone? and, Is alcohol a 
poison ? He claims that there are two kinds of wine spoken 
of in the letter of the Bible, and in the writings of the New 
Church,—the one always good, the other always evil and per- 
nicious; one fermented and intoxicating, and the other un- 


fermented, and consequently unintoxicating. After a full ex- 
amination of the whole subject of the production and use of 
wines, the author says, ‘‘ that very little headway can be made 
against the present drinking habits and the consequent drunk- 
enness which exists around us until fermented wine is ban- 
ished from the communion-tables of our churches.” 


— Messrs, D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have just issued an 
intensely interesting book entitled The Hall in the Grove, 
written for the C. L. 8. C. Course; by Pansy. 1 vol. 16 mo, 
cloth, illustrated. The spread of the Chautauqua “ Circles ”’ 
during the last two years has been something marvellous, and 
it has been Pansy’s endeavor to give some idea of the many 
and far-reaching influences which they have exerted and may 
exert in communities outside their appropriate limits. To do 
this with more effect, she has created a group of representative 
characters, such as may be found in almost any large country 
village, and then, drawing them together into a ‘‘ Circle,’’ 
traces the results in other than the single direction of acquir- 
ing knowledge. She shows how personal habits are improved, 
the moral and religious feelings strengthéned, wholesome am- 
bitions aroused, and the higher and better elements of the in- 
tellect develo She meets, too, in a very effective way, the 
charge brought against the Chautauqua moyement, that its 
methods of teachings are not thorough. 

Fully half the book is taken up with a vivid deseription of 
life at Chautauqua during the summer season, and many real 
characters are introduced which give a strong feeling of reality 
to the whole story. Dr. Vincent, Dr. Meredith of Boston, 
George H. Stuart of Philadelphia, (known for his work as con- 
nected with the Christian Commission during the war), General 
Fisk, and others whose names are household words throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, take active part in its pages. 
The story itself, as a story, is intensely interesting, and the 
reader can hardly wait to see what final disposition is made of 
the characters. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


True Womanhood : Hints on the Formation of Womanly Character; 
by Rev. F. Johnson, D.D.; cloth. Cambridge, Mass. ; Moses hin 

Preliminary Observations on the Pathology of Sea-Sickness ; by J. A. 
Irwin; paper. Philadelphia : P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 

The Age of Fable ; or, Beauties of Mythol ; by Thomas Bulfinch ; * 
new, enlarged, and illustrated edition; baited by E. EB, Hale ; cloth. Bos- 
d the Sanitary and Physiological Laws for 

rentage, an an ysio ca. 
the Production of Children of Finer Health and Greater Ability; by 
Physician and Sanitarian; cloth. N. Y.: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 
id Greek Education ; by J. P. Ma » M.A.; eloth....The 


of England ; by J. R. Green, M.A., LL.D. ; with : cloth... Atlantis: 
The Antedila World ; by Ignatius Donnelly NY: Harper & Bros. 
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THE LOOKER- ON. 


_ Your ‘‘ Looker-on ”’ has lost patience with those who de- 
pounce modern methods of instruction, characterizing them 

cramming. Now what is cramming? Cramming is thor- 
» and, if not philosophical, at least effective teaching. A 
ane periodical recently gave utterance to a wail over the 
disappearance of the schoolmaster, and the substitution for 
him of the cramming-teacher of the graded school. The change 
isa happy one; the old-time schoolmaster is gone, and his de- 
ure is in the nature of good-riddance. The old-fashioned 
schoolmaster did not teach; he only heard recitations, walloped 
urchins, and mended quill pens. The schoolmaster carried 
his pupils through the book, giving them a little assistance at 
times, more to display his own cleverness than to impart in- 
struction or practice drill, The examples and problems in the 
arithmetic, with the performance and solution of which by his 
pupils the schoolmaster was fully satisfied, form merely a text 
upon which the grade teacher founds a whole sermon of arith- 
metical work. The enterprise of school-book publishers does 
not keep pace with the diligence and ambition of the grade- 
teacber. The latter, in preparing a class for examination, pro- 
,duces better works on the several branches taught than have 
yet appeared in print. The text-book was the be-all and the 
end-all of the old schoolmaster; to the grade-teacher the text- 
book is but a necessary evil, a clumsy stepping-stone, which 
she honors by touching with her dainty foot. The division of 
labor has been carried to no greater perfection in any art or 
trade than in that of school-teaching. This division of labor 
necessarily contracts the horizon of the worker; but, as in all 
other branches, it vastly improves the work. How then is in- 
formation acquired ? Bycramming. Howis it best imparted ? 


By cramming. Those who denounce cramming are either in- 
sincere or indolent, or else they do not know what they are 
talking about. No class was ever made to pass grade credita- 
bly except by cramming. As in oratory, the three requisites 
are, — action, action, action; so in teaching, the three best 
courses to pursue are to cram, cram, cram. Horace Greeley 
was right when he said, “The way to resume is to resume.’’ 
And, likewise, the chief duty of the teacher is to pitch in and 
teach, 


— There is a vague feeling that the salaries of teachers in 
Chicago will be increased by the schedule to be made for the 
current fiscal year. This would be a meritorious proceeding. 
When the city became bankrupt in 1876, salaries were reduced 
over twenty-five per cent. through no fault of the teachers. 
Principals were reduced from $2200 to $1550, and assistants in 
a corresponding ratio. Recently the salaries of principals have 
been raised to $1700, but the cost of living has gone up thirty 
or forty per cent. during the past year, which increase is quite 
out of proportion to the increase of salaries. It is hoped that 
the schedule now in process of formation will place the prin- 
cipals’ salaries at $2000, if not, indeed, at the old figure, $2200. 
In addition to increasing the assistants’ salaries, a shortening 
of the term before a young teacher reaches the maximum 
would be advisable. At present the salaries for the successive 
years of service in the primary department are, — first year, 
$400; second, $450; third, $525; fourth, $575; fifth, $625 ; 
sixth, and thereafter, $700. In the grammar department, the 
salary is $50 more for each corresponding year of service. But 
assistants in double divisions commence at $350; so that it is 
true in the majority of cases that young ladies have to teach 
tix years before reaching a respectable or living rate of com- 
pensation. During those years teachers do the best work of 
their lives. Such a schedule drives away the best talent to 
places where the increase in wages is morerapid. A return to 
the old-time schedule would be a move in the right direction. 
By that probationers worked at the rate of $450 per annum for 
14 weeks, and then went up annually to the amount of $100 


till the maximum was reached. The period preceding the date 
of the maximum rate should be shortened to three years, or 
three years and a term, even if done at the expense of the 
principale and veteran assistants. The schedule should be,— 
or first 14 weeks, $450; for first year thereafter, $550; second 
year, $650; third year, and subsequently, $750; grammar 
teachers $50 additional, and head assistants $900. 


— For centuries the parable of the sower has been misun- 
derstood and misapplied. It has been greedily seized by 
divines and theologians, and with no just discrimination, after 
the fashion of a grinding monopoly system, applied exclusively 
to the varying success of preachers in converting sinners, and 
inducing them to stay converted. Now the fact is, that the 
parable of the sower has no reference whatever to theology or 
sinners, It isa prophetic and poetical description of the en- 
Verprise of the Yankee schoolma’am in her endeavor to instruct 
y rising generation, The wayside is there, and the amount 

seed that lands on it is sadly disproportionate; the strong 
— is there, with its deceptive veneering of soil ; the 
Prag are there in full force, and the good ground is there in 
o raeedy, limited quantities, But the harvest, alas! is too 
You an inverse ratio to the quantity of the seed scattered. 
be may teach till you are blind, hoarse, and dumb, and what 
eharvest? The reapers and threshers of the written ex- 
— find much straw and chaff, but very little grain. 
wna marking every error, calling on pupils to answer every 
oa rag correctly, and giving the same examination a week 
siby ater, you find that the average of the class, though sen- 
pres. is still far from 100 per cent. At such results 
‘rs are more than disappointed; they are chagrined, dis- 

ing pe, exasperated. The mistake of teachers is in expect- 
the « much; they demand more of immature children than 
uthor of our parable expects of His children, even after 
adult age, In estimating results we assume that all 


our agricultural investments are made in good ground, and 
make no allowance for the stony ground of incapacity, the 
wayside of indolence, the thorns of inattention, the fowls of 
the air, or the other attruistie factors which mischievously 


but inevitably affect the solution of the problem. By gaug- 
ing our expectations at the minimum figure, we may occasion- 
ally reap in proportion to our sowing in the harvest of satis- 
faction thirty-fold, sixty-fold, or even an hundred-fold, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


ALBANY. 

Albany may now contend with some of our neighboring cit- 
ies for the title, “City of Schools.’ What with the Albany 
Academy, State Normal School, St. Agnes School, the Law 
School, Medical College, High School, and State Legislature, 
we think we are more than moderately well supplied with edu- 
cational facilities. Some notes in regard to our work, the im~ 
provement we trust we are making, and our means employed, 
may not be untimely or out of place. 

Our State Legislature is just now enjoying its free share of 
attention. The choice of a speaker, the measures to be brought 
forward, are of course absorbing topics. We have to record 
with regret the fact that teachers and their work are not rep- 
resented as they ought to be. In many forms of activity, New 
York boasts that her name of the ‘“‘ Empire State ”’ is only just 
and true; but in measures for the bettering of her schools 
prominently before this representative body, she falls behind 
many of her sister and younger States. Teachers complain of 


this, and yet, to a certain extent, teachers are to blame. There 
is not a rural district in the State in which the teachers of that 
district might not make themselves felt as a power. By an 
organized effort, a firm insisting upon a true representation of 
their wants, there is no reason why they should not become 
represented, and that well, at any early date. Many teachers 
waste time enough in complaining of their needs and wants to 
accomplish a good deal toward a bettering of their representa- 
tion, by earnest, active, honest, political work of the stamp 
that is needed and the kind that shall be known by its fruits. 


THE HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


St. Agnes School, although entirely under religious and 
denominational control, still holds its former high rank, and 
does the same good work it was known to do, longago. The 
combination of religious and secular teaching forms a most 
excellent mental diet, as many of the foremost ladies of the 
land will bear witness. The Albany Academy seems to be 
pursuing the even tenor of its way. Lately two of our most 
prominent and wealthy citizens have determined that the 
school should be placed upon a firmer and more enduring 
basis financially, and, suiting the action to the word, they have 
given largely. What the result will be we cannot at this time 
predict, but we trust for the mutual benefit of the school and 
city. The State Normal School, located here, the first and old- 
est of the schools of the State in its class, still has the vener- 
able Dr. Alden as its head, and that is a sufficient warrant that 
good work is being done, and plenty of it. The pride of 
Albany, however, in school matters is her High School. Here 
every facility is given for the best of work, — a most excellent 
building, valued at $130,000; a corps of teachers unexcelled in 
the State; a large number of intelligent, active, earnest stu- 
dents in attendance; public opinion and sentiment strongly in 
its favor: Small wonder is it that the Albany High School has 
reached its present high position! At its head is Dr. John E. 
Bradley, a graduate of Williams College, a cultured gentleman 
and one thoroughly devoted to his work. As an evidence of 
the high esteem in which he is held, his salary has lately been 
increased,—a matter pleasant to record,—to $3200. With the 
source of its inspiration so high, it is no wonder the general 
stream of interest and enthusiasm, in and out of the school, 
should have reached the standing it has to-day. Talk of the 
“‘ High School Question’?! Come and ask the people of Al- 
bany if their High School is any longer a question with them. 
Among the schools of the State, graded according to the num- 
ber passing the Preliminary Regents’ Examination, the Albany 
High School ranks first. A late report gives the following as 
the numbers in some of the classes: In Cxsar, 63; History of 
Rome, 93; Mental Philosophy, 45 ; Political Economy, 28 ; 
Trigonometry, 24; Virgil’s Aineid, 40; and in Zodlogy, 41. 
Other classes hold a like proportion. The classical scholars 
more than hold their own in the division of the school, a fact 
we record with great pleasure. Taken all in all, we think 


hers in want of a living model, where normal lessons are 
_ practical results in class, few better schools 


by the 
found than the Albany High School. As such we | proceeds 


heartily commend it. 
THE SCHOOL-WORK OF OUB CITY 

is thoroughly organized, and so, as a necessary and natural 
consequence, is in good running order. The discussion which 
is just now occupying 80 much of the teacher’s time and atten- 
tion,—the length of time spent upon the study of arithmetic,— 
has been keenly felt in Albany. The last report of the Board 
of Public Instruction contained the following words: ‘* The 
suggestion made last year that it would be well to reduce the 
amount of work required in this subject (arithmetic) was con- 
sidered by the Committee on the Course of Study, and referred 
back to the superintendent and principals, with the direction 
that they submit to the Board a definite scheme, setting forth 
the portions they propose to omit, provided they can agree 
upon such a scheme.” Is not the suggestion a good one, and 
worthy of imitation? The setting matters pertaining to 
schools before teachers and trusting their direction and dis- 
cretion in such matters, seems to us good. The reading-mat- 


ter for younger pupils has occupied its due share of attention, 
and a list of works is carefully prepared, adapted to the wants 
and appreciation of the pupils of the different grades, from 
the first to the ninth, inclusive. 

It is the universal opinion that in penmanship there has 
been a marked improvement in all the schools. Especial at- 
tention has been given this branch of late, several teachers’ 
meetings have been devoted entirely to its discussion. Ex- 
perts have been employed to teach the teachers, and the teach- 
ers in turn have given their pupils the advantages and results 
of their instructions. In their opinion the time has passed 
when it is fashionable to look upon puvor penmanship as a 
matter of no or small account. It has been a standing joke 
for a long time, to say that peat penmanship was the sure in- 
dication of a great man, — that, in fact, it was the only indica- 
tion some men had of any signs of greatness. The Alban 
teachers have found that by careful attention and ihenenah 
work, great improvement can readily be made. Complaint is 
frequently made of the lack of knowledge in United States his- 
tory so many Of the pupils exhibit; but so long as human nat- 
ure remains what it is, and the methods and requirements 
now in vogue are practised, just so long must failure be stam 
upon much of the work. large and just amount of criticism 
was lately made upon the paper in United States History given 
in the last Advanced Regents’ Examination. By many it was 
cousidered fully as important to know some of uses of the 
sewing-machine as to know who invented it. 


TENURE-OF-OFFICE. 


It remains for me to speak of the feeling in this city in re- 
gard to that momentous question, — the licensing of teachers 
and their tenure-of-office. Many here are in favor of the rec- 
ommendation lately made, that graduates of the High School 
standing in the upper half of their class be granted certificates 
without examination. Inexperienced teachers at best are but a 
lottery; but, after having gained experience, if successful there 
is no qualification comparable with that. There is also a steadily 
increasing feeling that teachers should be appointed during 
efficient service, and not from year to year. When this time 


comes, if ever it does, the teachers of our land will feel like 

gathering themselves together and shouting aloud concerning 

their work in striving to break down this, the great barrier to 

their profession, the same words as the writer of this letter is 

now going to use, — “‘ ’tis finished.’’ CITIZEN. 
Abany, N. Y., Feb., 1882. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The twenty-eighth annual report of the 
Supt. of SanFrancisco is not a very bulky document for that 
very enterprising city; but as the G. W. explains, 
the allowance made by law for publishing the Municipal Re- 
ports is so small that it was thought best to publish only the 
most important of the school statistics. Though the school 
attendance has slightly decreased in the High School, it has 
increased in the Grammar, Primary, and Evening Schools. 
The salaries of the teachers in this ‘‘ Golden City ”’ range from 
$50 per month, in the Primary, to $260, in the High School. 
The rate of increase is as follows: $2.50 per month at the end 
of two years; $5.00 at the end of five years; $7.50 at seven 
years; and $10.00 at the end of ten years. This rule applies 
to all teachers in the High, Grammar, or heey | grades, who 
have had their experience in — public school in the United 
States. We notice in the list of expenditures that the city’s 
subscriptions to the School and Home Journal was reduced 
from $178 in 1879-80 to $4.00 in 1881. This is certainly re- 
duction with a vengeance. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLIno1s.—The annual report to the State Board of Educa- 
tion by Pres. Hiwett, of the State Normal School, recom- 
mends that tuition be demanded from a now prosper- 
ing in other professions, or as wives of well-to-do husbands ; 
and says he will be | mw if some way can be found to collect 
by law the tuition of those who do not keep their pledge to 
teach. Young men contemplating marriage with normal 
graduates please take notice. 

Freeport High School has provided a dime lecture course, 
whose proceeds are to be devoted to the purchase of philo- 
sophical and other a tus. 

EL A. Smith, of Normal Class of ’74, will remove, March 
81, to Clinton, Wis. 

Decatur teachers will take for the study of their next meet- 
ing, Pestalozzi and Mrs. Willard. For their meeting of April 
22, Froebel and Miss Peabody. They thus come within one 
day of studying Froebel on the centennial of his birth. 

veral teachers of Virginia, Lil., make uselof the Youth’s 
Companion in their schools. Friday is called ‘‘ Companion 
Day,’’ and the children bring their papers that day and use 
reading-classes, or in aloud by turns to 
the schoo 
The third annual meeting of the [linois Natural History 
Soc. is to occur at Champaign, Feb. 28. Prof. Forbes of Nor- 
mal is sec. 
Rockford schools will expend for library and apparatus the 
of their late exhibition. 
Princ. Butier of Virginia, Cass Co., is being criticised be- 
cause he lately remarked in her school-column upon the Cath- 
olic strength in the Chicago School Board. ; 

Supt. J. F. Gowdy, of Shelbyville, is successfully enlisti 
the citizens in the enterprise of building up a good perwoes 
library. 


Supt. Slade has issued a circular announcing that the exam- 
inations for State certificates this will be held at Chicago, 
Dixon, Galva, Normal, Springfield, _— and Carbon- 
dale. They will last four days, Aug. 22-25. 

The old town of Kaskaskia has schools more entirely free 
than any other in the State. At its founding, the French 
authorities set apart yoy aoe acres of land to be — 
as common property for parks, pasturage, or whatever use 
colonists might choose. After the organization of the State, 
the right was given to sell these lands and form a permanent 


educational fund. We see.it stated that the cn of this 
the secular the parochial 


fund entirely support 

schools of that place. 

_ Mr, James Kinney succeeds to the principalship at Lafayette, 

Stark Co resigned on account of sickness, 
Prine. Kimball of Melvin schools has evening meetings with 


his arithmetic classes. 


’ 
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State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

Iowa.—At the recent State oratorical contest, held at Iowa 
City, A. J. Craven of the State Univ. received first honors, 
and R. F. Hurlburt of Cornell Coll. received second honors. 
There were fifteen contestants, representing as many colleges. 

A new educational paper has appeared in this State. The 

rojector is the enterprising Co. Supt. of Lama Co.; the name 
E the Teacher and Student. 

Prin. Foye voluntarily retires from the Northwood Schools, 
after seven years able service. 

The private school of Messrs. Breckinridge & Rich of Deco- 
rah is well poteeniee. as it deserves to be. Up to the present 
time about 35 students have been enrolled the current year. 

The Eastern Iowa Normal School, recently removed to 
Columbus Junction, meets with increased patronage in its new 
location. Pres. Eldridge is an able and practical educator. 

Supt. Klinefelter of Cerro Gordo Co. finds that “ printers’ 
ink’’ aids his office in carrying out good plans. He has re- 
cently published a manual in the interest of the Co. Teachers’ 
Library, which is full of p mg suggestions and information. 

A busy man always does his work well. Supt. Spear of 
Marshall Co. finds time to edit the most neces * educational 
column” that we have seen. He is making strenuous efforts 
to reform the methods of teaching grammar in this Co. 

Rance | of Dubuque has thirteen parochial schools, all well 

ron 

Ex-State Supt. Abernethy is prince. of the Cedar Valley Sem. 
at 


Cornell Coll. will celebrate its quarter centennial next June. 
Its seminary days date back some thirty years ago. It is at the 
same time one of the oldest and most reliable institutions of 
learning in our State. Enrollment for the winter term is 350. 

Pres. Magoun of Iowa Coll. laments the low tone of morality 
among the students of that institution, and attributes it to the 
predominance of Ingersollism in the theology of the students. 

Webster City is building a $40,000 school-house; Ames has 
just occupied a $15,000 school-building; and Mason City will 
erect a $10,000 ward school-building next summer. 

The Philomathean Soc. of Mason City High School cele- 
brated the birth-day of Daniel Webster. 

The appearances are, judging from the number of bills in- 
troduced in the Gen. Assem., that that body will have an 
unusual amount of wholesome legislation on school matters to 
offer the people for the future control of these interests. Good! 
Iowa can well afford to make some radical changes. 


New York State Editor, E. T. TOMLInsoN, Auburn, N.Y. 

New Yorx.—Daniel Slote, well known to the trade as the 
head of the blank-book house of Daniel Slote & Co., and 
known still more widely as the ‘‘Dan”’ of the Innocents 
Abroad, the Adus Achates of Mark Twain, in his celebrated 
pilgrimage, died in New York on Monday, Feb. 18. Mr. Slote 
was for eight years a member of the New York Board of Ed. 
under the old system of ward commissioners, and had been 
closely connected with the cause of education all his life. 


Norra Clapp and Foil, the managers‘of 
Catawba High School at Newton, recognizing the demand for 
aforward movement in public education in this State have de- 
cided to organize a regular Normal Dept. after the plan of the 
Normal Schools in the New England, Middle, and Western 
States. The course of instruction in this department is in- 
tended to embrace a fair professional course in the science and 
art of teaching, viz.: School Economy, treating of the prepara- 
tion, organization, employment, and government of the school; 
Methods of Instruction, showing the nature of each branch 
of knowledge, and methods of imparting instruction on it; 
Methods of Culture, which sets forth the nature of the mind, 
and how to cultivate its several faculties according to the laws 
of their own nature; History of Education, giving some 
account of education among different people in past ages, in 
different countries at present, together with the latest stadium | 
of progress in the ‘‘ New Education” now coming to prevail in 
the United States. They have secured the services of the 
Rev. G. D. Gurley, for this department. He has had a large 
experience in Normal teaching in the best institutions of Penn- 
sylvania, and is thoroughly qualified for the position. 


State Editor, Tomas A. JOHNSON, Cumberland, Md. 
MARYLAND.—Several bills are before the State Legislature to 


sioners. They are now appointed by the judges of the district 
of which the county forms a part; and since one judge in each 
of two districts has heretofore refused to take part in the ap- 
pointment, a change has become desirable. It is not certain 
that a change will be made; but it is probable that the Gov- 
ernor will have the appointment of the State Board of Ed., and 
that the Board will have the appointment of the Co. Board. 

Prof. M. A. Newell has been for some time engaged in gath- 
ering and collating statistics of educational matters of the 
State; and we hope ere long to be able to present the most im- 
portant results of this investigation before the readers of THE 
JOURNAL. 

The State Teacher’s Assoc. will meet in Cumberland some 
time in August. The Cumberland City Teacher’s Inst. is 
already taking steps to make the meeting a success. 

Alleghany Go. has taken a step forward this year, and will 
make her school-year nine months instead of seven and one- 
half as formerly. 

Prof. J. W. 8. Cochrane, the efficient Sec., Treas., and Ex- 
aminer, entered upon his fifth year of service Jan. 1. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MiInNnESOTA.—Mrs. Mary Hunt,of Boston, is lecturing in the 
several cities of the State on Scientific Temperance Instruction 
in the public schools. Her lectures are eliciting a good degree 
of interest. 

Over 225 pupils have been enrolled in the Union School, 
Moorhead. It has been found necessary to employ an ad- 
ditional teacher. A new school-house is needed. 

Supt. O. V. Tousley, Minneapolis, has been elected Sec. of 
the Board of Regents of the State Univ., at a salary of $300. 

Supt. D. L. Kiehle and Prest. W. W. Folwell are visiting 
the high schools of the State that have applied for aid under 
the high-school law. 

The growing city of Minneapolis is demanding additional 
school accommodations. Some four or five new buildings are 
needed. Miss Malvina and Miss Clara Sparks have resigned 
their itions as teachers in the Minneapolis public schools. 
Miss Mary A. Stahl has been elected as prin. of the Hum- 
boldt school; and Miss E. Dayton, and Mrs. E. H. Marble as 
teachers in the Webster and Everett schools. The prin. of the 
Jefferson school has asked the Board to place her salary at the 
same figure as the principals in other schools. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Onto.—Supt. Reuben MeMillan, of Youngstown, in his in- 
augural address before the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. 
at Cleveland, Feb. 11, discussed, among other subjects, the de- 
fects of our schools and teachers. ‘‘ The best teachers,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ often abandon the profession which they confess is the 
favorite one with them for the reason that ‘ they cannot af- 
ford to teach school.’ This isa matter of real regret; that 
the emolument of the office of public educator cannot be suf- 
ficiently high to induce those best qualified for teaching to en- 
ter the profession. But the most serious problem that comes 
knocking for solution at the doors of those who are wont to 
discuss educational questions, is this; How is the bulk of 
third-class humanity to be educated? There is a great mass 
of our youth who receive little or no education in the public 
schools, but derive it all in the counting-room, the factory, or 
some worse place. This is the most serious question which 
educators have to decide.”’ 
Atthe Montgomery Co. Teachers’ Assoc., held in Dayton, 
Feb. 18, addresses were delivered by Dr. John Hancock, Prins. 
Loos and Shauck, Supt. Harlan, Mr. J. L. Heise, Mrs. Helen 
M. Reiszer, and others. Resolutions were adopted, asking the 
State Legislature to do away with the present sub-district sys- 
tem of public schools, and to establish in lieu thereof a town- 
ship system, providing for township boards of education, con- 
sisting of six members elected at large; for county boards of 
education, and county supts. 

Supt. T. A. Pollok, of Miamisburg, delivered before the 
Preble Co. Teachers’ Assoc., at West Elkton, an experimental 
lecture on “‘ Light and Color.’’ 

One of the earnest and enthusiastic school-workers of Ohio, 
is Supt. Hiram Sapp, of Wadsworth, the Sec. of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. 

A literary contest of the high schools of Medina Co., was 
held at Seville, on Feb. 17. he contest arose from a chal- 
lenge sent out by the members of Medina High School. The 
oration was won by George Rowe, of Medina while Thomas 


change the method of appointment of the Co. School Commis- 


Turner of Lodi, was close upon him; the essay was awarded 
to Mertie Farnum of Leroy, Hortense Chapin of Seville, aj- 
most equaling her. The entertainment seems to have been 
greatly enjoyed by the citizens, and created warm espousals of 
the excellence of each school. 

From the report of Supt. R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus, we 
gather that that city is blessed with a school board who, at 
least on paper, appreciate the efforts of their teachers. Wel! 
they may, for it seems that owing to the crowded condition of 
the schools, some of the teachers have been compelled to teach 
from 60 to 80 pupils; yet “ there is not a literary circle in the 
city in which some of them may not be found, and in some 
cases they are the leading spirits.”” All honors to the teachers 
of Cleveland and their enthusiastic Supt. 

The trustees of the Univ. of Wooster take pleasure in an- 
nouncing that they have reorganized the faculty of their Med- 
ica! Dept., located at Cleveland, and are now ready, with a 
corps of able and efficient instructors, to resume their annua! 
course of medical lectures. L. B. Tuckerman, M.D., is lec. 
turing on Physiology. Thesummer term begins March 7, and 
continues four months. 

The pupils of Hughes High School, Cincinnati, will give an 
entertainment March 3, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
to the purchase of a new piano. 

Rev. J. P. Landis, of the United Brethren Theo. Sem., 
Dayton, will deliver the annual address to the senior class of 
the Germantown High School, May 19. 

Westwood will have a high school next year. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The 30th annual catalogue of the Ladies” 
Sem. at Blairsville, before us, gives evidence of the continued 
prosperity of the school. Its healthful location, fine buildings, 
pleasant surroundings, extensive and thorough course of study, 
and large and efficient board of instructors, with the personal 
care and oversight of the prins., Prof. and Mrs. T. B. Ewing, 
render the institution attractive and popular, and secure a 


liberal patronage. 

TENNESSEE,—Although nothing in the way of reform has 
been inaugurated in Memphis this year, there is an evident 
tendency toward improvement. The devastating effects of the 
fearful epidemics of 1878 and 1879 have worn away in a great 
measure, and the number of children attending school is much 
larger at present than it has been for several years past. The 
private schools are numerous, and several of them are large 
and flourishing. 

Language lesson books have been introduced into one 
of the public schools as an experiment. They work admir- 
ably, and both teachers and pupils are much pleased with 
them. It is evident that there is a growing interest in edu- 
cation among the community. 

Mr. Steele is doing a good work among the colored people 
at the LeMoyne school. A teachers’ institute has been organ- 
ized there for the benefit of all colored teachers who can make 
it convenient to attend. The meetings are held on the last 
Saturday in each month. A simple programme is made out for 
each meeting, and the exercises have been quite pleasant and 
beneficial. With Mr. Steele at its head, it cannot fail to result 
in good, and all educators should wish it well. The number of 
graduates at the LeMoyne school will be much greater than 
ever before. 

The West Tennessee Teachers’ Assoc. was held in Novem- 
ber at Humboldt. Though the attendance was not as large as 
it has sometimes been, there was a good deal of interest mani- 
fested. Mr. Caldwell, the supt. of the Nashville schools, pre- 
sided. Prof. Lupton of Vanderbilt Univ. was present and 
added much to the interest. Prof. Lupton is always most we!l- 
come to the educational assemblies of Tennessee. 

Miss Conway, who is at the head of the best conducted e 
vate school in the city, read a paper entitled ‘‘ What Shall We 
Do With Our Girls ?” 

The teachers here are looking forward to a visit from Dr. 
Mayo, toward spring. 


Vireinta.—The University of Virginia numbers more than 
350 students. 


LovIstaANA.—The State University proposes to add to the 
practicality of its course by the establishment of an experi- 
mental sugar laboratory. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
state Editor, D. A. CLIFFoRD, Manchester, N. H. 
_ pr. Torsey, Prine. of Kent’s Sem., has gone South on 


f impaired health. 
high Mchool building at Bangor was burned Saturday 


night. Feb. 18. Loss $9,000; was insured $2,000. 

_ /6"Gorman Normal School commenced Feb. 15, with an in- 
rease of about thirty pupils over last term. 
ape Bridgton Acad. began its Spring term with 120 pupils, the 
largest number ever in attendance at the beginning of any term 
since the founding of the school. 

— The Hallowell Classical School has received $5,000 from 

three wills. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


_ The record, which is just to hand, of the Burlington schools 
for the past year is a very creditable one. The enrollment for 
every term of the year was greater than that of the correspond- 
ing term of the preceding year, the increase being, for winter 
term, 22; for spring term 77, and for fall term 55, The roll of 
teachers contains but few new names, at which we are rather 
surprised, for the supt. later informs us that “‘ few leave except 
for promotion or marriage, for both of which changes, posi- 
tions in our schools have seemed to furnish peculiarly good 

reparation.” Evidently the worthy supt.,H. O Wheeler, 
as been able to counteract this peculiarly good preparation 
for marriage, or why so few changes? Or has he felt the be- 
nign influence of this good preparation? If so, we congratu- 
late, but being in single blessedness, must not envy him. 


— The reform school at Vergennes, which has just been im- 
proved and enlarged, has now a frontage of 142 feet, and is 
three stories high with a mansard. It has a cheerful reading- 
room on the second floor, two play-rooms in the basement, and 
a large conservatory OD the south side. Steam heats the build- 
ing, and gas, made om the premises, lights it. Milk and vege- 
tables come from the sehool farm. The 78 boys work at cane- 
seating 444 hours a day, earning in that time 33 cents for the 
State. The 18 girls sew and do housework. All are in the 
school-rooms three hours of every afternoon. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— Beethoven’s opera of ‘‘ Fidelio” will be given in the 
Boston Music Hall, Wednesday evening, March 29, 1882. The 
work will be performed as ‘‘ Concert-music,”’ with such dis- 
tinguished soloists as Georg Henschel, Chas. R. Adams, Car! 
Marsten, H. F. Knowles, G. W. Want and Miss Dora Hen- 
ninges,—a chorus and orchestra under the direction of B. J. 
Lang. The mixed chorus will number two hundred voices, 
the male chorus one hundred, invited from the private singing 
clubs of Boston. Tickets at Music Hall, or orders through the 
mail may be sent to G. H. Wilson, P. O. Box 3618, Boston; 
price $1.50 each. 

— Twenty-eight young ladies, averaging in age 19 years, 8 
mos., entered the State Normal School at Worcester, last week. 
Sixteen are residents of Worcester. 

— At Brentwood, Washington’s birthday was appropriately 
celebrated by a literary and social entertainment given in the 
hall. The leading feature of the evening was the memorial 
exercise in the late number of Tue doURNAL, which was ren- 
dered by the pupils of Miss I. C. Eastman’s school. Several 
selections were also given from Goop Timgs, which, with se- 
lect readings and appropriate music, completed the evening’s 
entertainment, 

— Miss Mary Blanchard has been elected teacher of the 


— The new building for the Sandwich Acad, has been com- 
pleted. and was dedicated on Wednesday of last week. 

— Members of the State Teachers’ Assoc. who have not re- 
ceived the copy of the History of the Assoc., 1843-1880, will 
have it mailed to them upon sending 35 cents for book and 
Tg to the Treas., Alfred Bunker, Boston (Highlands), 

ass. 

— A class of eight gentlemen and sixteen ladies has just 
entered the State Normal School at Bridgewater. 

— Mr. F. Morton King, recently teaching at West Dedham, 
has been elected prin. of the Washington Grammar School at 
Quincy Point. 

— Miss C. C. Bacheler, of Woodstock, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Prof. of Languages in Clairmont Coll., North Carolina. 

— Miss Anna Coffiu, of Haverhill, has been appointed 
teacher of one of the grammar schools in Georgetown. 

— Monson Acad. has 90 students this term. 

— Arms Acad., Shelburne Falls, has recently received from 
y toe busts of Bethoven, Augustus, Shakespeare, and 

gassiz. 

— Brockton Is trying the no-recess plan for the afternoon 
session of the schools. Boston adopted it a dozen years or 


more ago. 

— Mr. Daniel H. Felch of Boston, and Miss Augusta 
Bunker, assistant in the Randolph High School, have been en- 
gaged as prin. and asst. in the new acad. in Cheney, Washing- 
ton Territory, near the junction of the Snake and Columbia 
rivers. They will start about the middle of March, and begin 
their labors the first of April. 

— Clinton has 1742 pupils in the public schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The first regular meeting of the Barnard Club, in Provi- 
dence, was held Friday evening, Feb. 24. This first meeting 
was made a social one, and the wives of the members were 
present. Mr. Stockwell, State Comr., was also present with 
his wife. A letter was read from Mr. Greenough, prin. of the 
State Normal School, expressing regrets at his inability to be 
present, also his interest in the undertakings of the club. 

After a satisfactory repast, the prest., Mr. G. E. Church, in 
a few introductory remarks, called attention to the purposes 
for which the club had been formed, and urged upon the 
members the importance of striving zealously to accomplish 
them. One of the foremost of these purposes was the devel- 
opment of a professional spirit among teachers. Mr. Stock- 
well was then called upon, and in response gave expression to 
to some interesting, suggestive, and instructive thoughts on 
the schools and teachers of the city and State. He said he 
had always maintained that Rhode Island ought to take the 
lead among the States, in her public schools; that she pos- 
essed eminent facilities in this direction; that a man could sit 
in his office in Providence, and reach, figuratively at least, 
every portion of the State. Resuming the thought suggested 
by the prest., he said that perhaps the greatest defect noticea- 
ble dmong teachers was the want of a professional spirit; that 
the occupation of the teacher would never be regarded as a 
true profession until the teachers themselves made itso. A 
contrast was then drawn between the methods of teachers and 
those employed in other professions. While members of other 
professions devote themselves entirely to a development of the 
scientific principles of their profession, a spirit of jealousy, or 
a lack of interest has prevented teachers from doing this to any 
great extent. While the legal and medical professions date 
back to antiquity, there is still but very little literature, or es- 
tablished authority of any kind, on the subject of teaching. 
One great cause of this is the fact that so many teachers fail to 
look upon their occupation as a life-work. 

Mr. Stockwell took occasion to thank the Grammar-masters 
for the cordial support which he had always received from 
them since assuming his duties as Comr. 


Maplewood School, Malden, at a salary of $350 yer year. 


Mr. Manchester then called attention to the name which had 


been adopted for the club, and gave a brief sketch of the pub- 
lic career of Henry Barnard, relating personal reminiscences 
connected with his services in the schools of the State. 

Mr. Sawin, in behalf of the Com. appointed for the 
purpose, presented as the subject for the next meeting, 
the following: “The development of correct language ia 
children,—some methods of teaching them to think and to ex- 
jecces themselves correctly and readily, both orally and in 
writing. 

In conclusion, the prest. proposed the sentiment, — “ The 
Barnard Club! May it ever prosper, and realize the lofty 
purpose for which it is established.’ The meeting was then 
adjourned to Friday evening, March 24. 

— Mr. George B Peck, a leading citizen of Providence, died 
on Friday. in the 75th year of his age. He was graduated 
at Brown Univ., in 1826, studied law and was admitted to the 
bar. Subsequently he went into the coal-trade in which he 
continued many years. He was a member of the Providence 
School Com. upward of twenty years, was twice a member of 
the Legislature, was a director in the State Bank, and was a 
prominent member of the Baptist denomination. He was the 
father of William Peck, prin. of the Classical Dept. of the 
Prov. High School. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, NortTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— About a year ago a high school dept. was added to the 
school in the Gildersleeve district, Portland. The committee 
was fortunate in securing the services of Mr. Edward A. Sum- 
ner, who had previously taught in the town to very good ac- 
ceptance. Mr. Sumner is evidently a well-qualified, earnest 
and faithful teacher. A recent visit to this school impres 
us with the feeling ,that teacher and pupils were laboring in 
harmony and doing a d work. The school is called the 
Gildersleeve School in honor of the gentleman who did so 
much for its establishment. There is something ennoblin 
when we see a man,—whose children have passed their school- 
days,—contributing liberally of his means to provide for im- 
proved and higher advantages for the children of others. Such 
aman is Mr. Gildersleeve, who has so largely contributed of 
his means and influence for the establishment of this school. 

To Rev. Mr. Bayne, the acting school-visitor, great credit 
is due for his earnest and persistent efforts to secure the estab- 
lishment of the school. The first year of the school, in its in- 
fluence and results, has more than met 'the expectations of its 
friends. May it long continue and prove a rich blessing to the 
community, and lead many a youth toa higher and better 
course in life. The other teachers,in the lower grades, are 
Misses E. White and Victoria Jameson, both of whom have 
had experience and are giving evidence of success and fidelity 
in their work. 

— Mr. Pierre, of New Hartford, who has for some time had 
charge of the school at the North End, has resigned his posi- 
tion and engaged in the painting business in Winsted. Mr. 
Fred. Case of North Canton is to succeed Mr. Pierre in the 
school. We think Mr. Case has proved himself to be a suc- 
oe teacher, and we wish him success in his new field of 
abor. 

— The pleasant little village of South Britain is in the town 
of Soutnbury, and its school-house indicates an interest in 
school matters on the part of the people. It has within a year 
been remodeled and modernized. We found in the building 
4 gov pleasant and orderly school, under the charge of Miss 

en. 

— Miss Eva M. Tappan, from Providence, R, I., has opened 
a private school for young ladies and children, at een 
with excellent prospects. Miss Tappan is a duate of Vas- 
sar Coll., a lady of culture, a fine scholar, and an experienced 
and very successful teacher. She cannot fail to establish a 


school worthy the patronage of the good people of that com- 
munity. 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


New, Fresh, and Entertaining.—Just Published, ~. 


(rilmore’s [ntermediate Seater. 


Edited by Prof. J. H. GILMORE, Rochester Univ. 


The Author says in his preface : 

“ The favor with which the PRIMARY SPEAKER, de- 
rigned for the very youngest pupils in our Public 
Schools, has been received, encourages him to follow 
with an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, adapted to pupils 

tween the ages of ten and fifteen. 

In compiling each of these volumes, the editor has 


Clergymen, 8 
with Books at 


tional Works 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO’S "AGERGEY 


rintendents, and Teachers supplied | 9, 
olesale Rates. Subscriptions received 
for all kinds of Periodicals 
States. Books sent by mail, pos 
lishers’ Rates. Information in 
fully given. Correspondence 
solicited. 
YOUNG & 00., 20 Hawley S8t., Boston, Mass. 

N. B.—Liberal arrangements made with teachers 
who will act as agents for the sale of our publications. 
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All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any of instruction, lew 

r4 see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tis mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
sheuld have Application-form. 


postage. ) 
SCHERMERHORN, A. 
American Sc 
7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


itions 
We want several hundred good teachers to su ply 
to regio r 


ailed for 


Secretary, 


Institute 


had in view a collection of s 
jpeakable pieces, and of 
pieces adapted to the tastes, and within the capacity, of 
class of pupils for whom the volame was, avowedly, 
Prepared.” 1 vol., 12mo. Price, 75 cemts. 
two first-class 


Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker. 


WANTED, 


For the in desirable 
Music, Apply at once to 


itions in Illinois 
hers of V and Instrumental | {ntroduces to coll 


By Prof. J. H. GrLMORE, Rochester Univ. 


“It is absolutely the best collection that has 
peared.” —School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“Ifyou want anythi ee: 
you can find it here No — or funny, 


vol., 16mo, Price, 50 cents. 


Either of th “yee mail, postage 
oD receipt of pries. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & co., 
20 Hawiey Street, Boston, Mass. 


invited to 
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A Good Education at Home. 


Many persons wish to improve their education, but 
cannot leave home, 
know that, at little cost, they can be successfully taught 
at home by correspondence. 

Any who may have time to devote to the private 
of pa eee Botany, English, Latin, or Greek, 


LENOX ACADEMY, Lenoz, Mass. 
Refers by permission to the Editor of The Journal. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, esses for e department of ion 
Manager Bureau of Education, good parents. Call on or address 
359 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston. MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Agency, 
240 az (1) BU Square, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


» schools, and families superior 
Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


Some of them may be glad to 


study 
are 


LAPILINUM 


ANIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


EsTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 


summer and fall vacancies. Now‘is the time 

in order to obtain information of earliest vacancies. 

Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 
ress L. B. LANDIS 

856 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

REMOVAL. 

BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Thos, 
T. BAILEY, Manager, to 4 Pest-Office 
Square, Boston. 

GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the Spring 
term, or for the year commencing in September, shoul 

ter now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for pe. Committees and 
others wanting teachers please cal) or write. 

Call and see WHEELER’s NATURAL HIST. CHARTS, 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 

TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Supplies, without charge, Coll Schools, and Fami- 
Hee. With ‘thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 

mptly sul su or rs, mpanions, 
Call anor address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N.Y. 


348-22 


A little Chart to accom Text books in Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. E Burea r : 
(STONE CLOTH.) Zoblogy.. Easily copied ona blackboard for a u of Education. 
Perfect, Flexible Blackboard for Lecturers, whole class. Interesting and instructive to TEACHERS are invited to make nog lication in 
Teachers, Sunday- Schools, &¢ pupils of allgrades. Price, 15 cents. Address, order to be represented in our new etin now in| Applications for the Spring and Fall Schools are now 
Made onl th j A. B. GRIFEIN, 641 BROAD STREET, preparation. coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the best 
XN 7 oe NEWARK, N. J. 359 ¢ = Inclose stamp for Application - blank. positions should register immediately. Blank forms of 
ow York Silicate Book Slate Com ; application and circulars sent to all inquirers, free of 
191 F Serene pany, Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, charge. The demand for good teachers at this office 
for TEACHERS 35322 Domestic Building, N. ¥. City. | '* sreater than ever before. 
A to +9 wiey nas. 

A aos ti'Bond 8k, NewYork. | THE E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

- a Property in _ delightful town in Is prepared to furnish (both ladies and gentlemen) TO FILL VACANCIES. We 


Jersey, on} 

and » Only one hour by rail from Philadelphi 

School And quarter from New York. ‘The 

the Prin cipal te and the good-will 
‘ale made easy, Apply At © property. Terms 


Manager N, 


The N. E. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, 


at once to 


Has several calls for lady teachers to go South. One is 
wanted to teach Painting and Drawing with the latest 
improvements, and Latin to advanced classes. Will 
well-qualitied candidates desirip 


Bureau of Education 


Elocutien. Apply to 
the nomination apply HIRAM 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


first-class Teachers of Modern and Ancient Lan- 
guages, as a speciality ; also, teachers of Music and 


EACHERS WANTE want the names of several 


hundred competent Teachers, of all grades, to fill 
vacancies the coming school year in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, and Public Schools in the West and South. 

60 Wabash Ave., 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tror. DePotrer, of the Albany Female 
Academy, who has for some years past organ- 
ized select parties for summer tours in Europe, 
has recently established the American Bureau 


of Foreign Travel in New York and Paris. He/| good 


has planned for two parties to leave in June. 
His tours are highly recommended, the ar- 
rangements being in all respects first-class. 
Prof. DePotter has also established the Amer- 
ican Institute in Europe, with a home for girls 
and ladies in Paris, where the best advantages 


for the study of Languages, Art, and Music 
can be had, and which at the same time sup- 
ply a real American home for ladies abroad. 
Any one contemplating a trip to Europe will 
do well to read Old World, published quar- 
terly by Prof. DePotter, which gives full in- 
formation concerning his traveling and educa- 


tional arrangements. 


GENERALLY speaking, little heed is given to 
the fact that anything that is poorly done is 
never done. It is safe to say that more money 
is wasted on cheap, trashy articles than is 
squandered by extravagance. In the matter 
of Blackboards there is a reasonable medium, 
and Swasey has it. In Swasey’s system of 


Blackboards you get your money’s worth: 
nothing cheap and poor, and nothing extrava- 
gant. J. A. Swasey, manufacturer, 21 Brattle 


street, Boston. 


Messrs. Apams, BLackmer & Lyon Pab- 
lishing Co., of Chicago, have lately sold out 
their National Sunday-School Teacher, and 
other Sunday-school periodicals, to the Sunday- 
School Times, of Philadelphia. The A., B. & 
L. Pub. Co. will continue to supply their Sun- 
day-school Registers, and to publish their large 
list of School and Township Records, Teach- 
ers’ Daily Registers, Class-books, Reports, 
Schedules, and School Blanks of all kinds, and 


will give special attention to their largely in- 
creasing book manufacturing business. 


Lire is not really lived that cannot be en- 
joyed. The nerves must work harmoniously or 
there cannot be happiness. In Dr. Benson’s 
Celery and Chamomile Pills, the nervous lady 


finds certain relief. They cure indigestion, 
flatulence, neuralgia. 


WE invite the attention of all of our readers 
_ to the announcement on the first page of our 
present issue, by ». M. Stern, 309 Madison 
Avenue, of the Summer School of Modern 
Languages, to be held for six weeks at Saratoga 
Springs after the meetings of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction and the National Ed- 
ucational Association. The reputation to the 
conductors of this school is a guarantee of a 
profitable session. For information about the 
exercises and for board, address S. M. Stern, 
School of Languages, 309 Madison Avenue, 
New York city. 


Tue TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
is a work which should be in the hands of 
every teacher, every person expecting to teach, 
every clerk, bookkeeper, salesman,—in fact, all 
who wish to be well informed. It is thorough, 
reliable, and complete, in one large octavo vol- 
umeé. Itis a discredit to the profession that 
many teachers know only the every-day rou- 
tine, and that sometimes poorly. This book 
will do more to elevate the profession than any 
other we know of. It is published by T. 8. 
— Chicago. The price ($3.00) is very 


WE take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to the card of Messrs. Pike & Co., 
in our advertising columns, as it is the season 
when many colleges or institutions are con- 
templating purchasing an astronomical Tele- 
scope. Their instruments stand favorably 
alongside of those of any other maker in this 
country or Europe, and they have testimonials 
from all of the country acknowledging 
the excellence of the instruments. hey 
solicit correspondence on the subject from any 
one contemplating a purchase at any time. 


ImporTant.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
roums, fitted up at a cost of one miliion dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 


the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- +4 


roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first -classhotel in the city. Zz 


T. H. Esq., manufacturing 
Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York City, 
whose striking advertisement appears each 
week on the second page of Tuk JOURNAL, is 
probably one of the best-known manufacturers 


of Microscopes, Microscopic Accessories and 


Lenses, Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, and 
views for the same, in this country. Those of 
our readers who want any of the instruments 
or goods in his line, will find not only reliable 
and thoroughly well-made articles, but at a 


price that is reasonable for the best quality of 
s. Send for the full descriptive catalogue 
and price-list. We know from personal expe- 
rience that McAllister’s microscopes are ez- 
cellent. 


New Hampsuire Returns.—A New Hamp- 
shire lady writes: ‘‘ Mother has been aiflicted 
for years with kidney diseases. Last spring 


she was very bad, and had an alarming pain 
and numbness in one side. Kidney-Wort 
proved a great blessing, and has completely 
cured her ’’ — Gazette. 


Lf you wish either to buy or sell Schooi 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
' 41 Barclay Street, 
(Pormeriy 145 Nassau St.) New York City. 


The TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, Prest. of Northern Ind. Normal School ; F. P. ADAMs, Prin. of the Central Normal Coll., 
Danville, Ind.; @. DALLAS L1ND, Prof. of Nat. Science, Gent. Normal Coll.; Joan BuRKE, Prin. of Schools, 
Newport, Ky.; W. T. EDDINGFIELD, Prin. Business Dept., Cent. Normal Coll.; T. 8. Denison, Chicago. 


The Createst Work for Teachers Ever Published! 


Reading and Elocution. U. 8. History. General History. Chemistry. Natural History. 
School Management and Methods | and Business Forms, 
Arithmetic. Mental Arithmetic. of Teaching. Ancient Geography. Mythology. 
Geography. Civil Government; School Law. Physiology ; Laws of Health, 
English Grammar. Parliamentary Usages. Physical Geography. 

Spelling and Spelling Reform. Botany. General Literature. 

Composition and Letter Writing. Natural Philosophy. Pr 


Model § Solutions ; Models for parsing every construction in our language. Topic lists fer Study, Recitation, etc, 
PLAN,—First : Under each branch is a well-arranged outline of the entire subject. Second: A careful! 
written CONCISE TEXT. Third: A list of TEST questions numbered to correspond with the persemete which 
contain the answers. Ne fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitied, 


IT CIVES THE PITH OF TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE! 

Its conciseness will enable you to accomplish more in a few weeks in preparing for examination or for 
school-room work, than could be accomplished by months spent in ny text-books, These twenty-five 
text-books cost at publisher's prices a trifle over $30. This book costs only $3.00. You can use it in connection 
with any text-book. The outlines will give you a better knowledge of the subject than you ever had before, and 
the questions will enable you to test your own knowledge, or examine your pupils in reviews rapidly and easily. 
The Methods of Teaching and School Mauagement are invaluable. It is a stan: ard refer- 
ence book. It will sell to every live teacher, to every person preparing to teach, and in all families where 
children are to be educated. 

“ It is indeed a library, and we predict for it an immense sale.”— Practical Teacher. 

“The teacher will not do without it; the poor teacher cannot afford to do without it.”"—Jour. of Science, 

“ There are many books for teachers. This is one of the best, and well worth its price.’’—O. P, Kinsry, 

Northern Ind. Nor. School. 
One large octave volume, over 500 pages, elegant cloth, $3.00. 


a wanted everywhere. Outfit (free) now many. Liberal commissions. Send at once, as territory is 
rapidly being taken. . 8. DENISON, (=) Metropolitan Bleck, 
353 eow tf HICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


For Teachers, Students, and 
Readers. 


English Literature in the Reign of Vic- 
teria, with a Glance at the Past. By 
Henry MORLEY. With fac-similes of the signa- 
tures of 193 of the authors referred to. Library 
edition, 8vo, $2. Popular edition, 16mo, $1. 


“ Literature is the best utterance of the mind of a 
people which has its embodiment in deeds set forth by 
the historian.””—Zztract from Author's Preface. 


A Compendium of the Science 
of Nature. 


The Universe; or, The Infinitely Great and 
the Infinitely L.ittle. From the French of 
PovcueT. Newand much cheaper edition, with 
the 373 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, extra, $3.75. 

*,* For sale by all dealers, and sent by mail on re- 

ceipt of price by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Historical Epochs, 
SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 


By E, A. FITZSIMON. 

Contains an outline of the World’s History, with an 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth; 70 pages. 

7 Sent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


Address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & C0,, 
353 758 Broadway, New Verk. 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. 8. S. BLOCH. 


Engagements made for Public Readings, 
355tf Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


| J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Late President of the 
National School of Llocution and Oratory. Designed 
for use in colleges and schools, and by private students. 
An invaluable aid to Teachers. Practical Elocution 
is a condensed, yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearin — natural expression, with 
exercises illustrative of the several departments, 200 
p*ges, handsomely bound, $1.25. (To teachers, for ex- 
amination, $1.00.) Liberal discount on first introdne- 
tion into Schools and Colleges NATIONAL SCHOUL 
OF ELOCUTIUN AND ORATORY, Publishers, 1416 
& 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Jonn H. BEOHTEL, 
Secretary. 357 tf 


S.S.HAMILL, 


"SCIENCE ELOCU'TION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
= (ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1982, 


SHEPARD’S STENCILS pertecs out 


line map of Europe, ¢. g., can be put on the blackboard 
in less time. Easily worked 

copy by mail, with directions 
ets, Lovett Pubs, 43 Bond 


GARRETT ’sS 


100 Choice Selections, No. 20, 


NOW READY, 

Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


' W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CW., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler's Counting-HOUSE fice, The most sompete trate ft 
kind ever published. This work has vo wad g -y unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 


leading Commercial bape mp ep ay with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


ESTEY ORGAN 


General Managers ESTEY ORGANS 608 WasHiIneton Srreer 
HAINES UPRIGHT PIANOS, BOSTON, MASS. ’ 


Sor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 z2] 
Two books in one at the of one. Writing always near + Affords 


D UP LEX good, smooth su rt for the end. No stumbling on lower edge of buvok. Cir. 


Copy-Book. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


DeSILVER & SONS, 
1102 Walnut Si, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
ee SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


Good News from Boston. 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 

Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 


who have used it for the same wants. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY, GODFREY, ILL., Nov. 4, 1881. 
GEnTs : I have, as well as many other teachers and studeuts here have, and do take Liquid Food whenever 
we are exhausted, which is quite often (as all teachers will admit), and finds that it relieves us immediately. 
° Yours respectfally, ELLA F. STRAELIN. 


This is the largest Seminary for young ladies in Illinois, and we have testimonials from many other 
seminaries East and West that use it with the same satisfactory results. 


New ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Farr, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regalar meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; fo pene is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
it is what is wanted when exhausted. 


J. F. Woop, Treasurer, 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians. 


In General Use in the U. S. Navy and Hospitals. 


Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va, May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New England and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 
curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 

Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and 
Chronic), Constipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera Infantum, Infantile 


Diarrhea, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura Hemorrhagia with chew liver , 
rthri 


Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Strumous A: Scio- 
rasis of the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, 
Neuralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheurhatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 

It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera In- 
fontuen:tehenwe where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 

Kept by your Druggist; if not, can be obtained in any of the commercial cities; 
or order direct, and we will pay express. 

One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 ots.; 12 oz., $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD ©CO., Boston. 


349 cow tf 


the Garden,” 


on app! ication a 


We have advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to tell 

MARKET GARDENERS AN 
the best kinds for Fruit, F ree’ FLOR 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our 
America, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, employing au average of seventy men throughout the year 


ED PETER HENDERSON CO. 


Thirty years experienceas PRACTICAL 
ISTS, gives us such knowledge PA i enable us to udge not only what are 
etable ty (whether for Private or Commercial Gardening), but also to thor- 


lower or V. 
reenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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pUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
wg When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
*~ kind noticed in these columns please state that 


you sar them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Boston, Ma Mass. 


EuROPEAN TRAVEL.—Those who contem- 
plate traveling in Europe, or any other part of 

{ the globe, either alone or with excursion par- 

te ties, will find it to their advantage to investi 
lly gate the numerous facilities offered by Thos. 


lc ed Excursion Man- 
& Son., the renown 0 
peo of 261 Broadway, New York. A large 


age 
hlet, giving full particulars of their Toure 
for Pail be matied free, on application, to any one 
interested. See advertisement. 
d 
Lyp1a E. PINKHAM 'S Vegetable Compound 
re revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions; gives elas- 
~J ticity and firmness to the step, restores the nat- 
ai ural lustre to the eye, and plants on the pale 
cheek of beauty the fresh rose of life’s spring 
ts and early summer ee. 
, Tur Nameless City,—the elder and mysteri- 
saad ous name of ancient Rome, said to be Valentia 
None of Esterbrook’s Pens are nameless, each 
] having a designating name as well as number. 


INTELLIGENT women have learned by the 

use of Healy’s Vegetable Tonic Pills that 

ts. Chronic Weaknesses can be cured by proper 
internal medication. 


— INTRODUCTORY LESSONS (Self-instructive) IN 
DRAWING AND PAINTINC. 


By MARION KEMBLE, 


ver 
the With lists of materials, their cost, and all informa- 
the tion necessary for the beginner. Price, 50 cents, 
Tilten’s Decorative Art Color Bex. 
— Ten moist water-colors and three brushes in a 
_ japanned tin box. Price, 50 cents. 
‘A book of 24 pictares in outline from Mother Goose, 

with directions for painting each one. Price, 50 cents. 
iT Either of the above mailed to any address on receipt 
a of price by 8. W. TILTON & €0., Boston. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 


. DAY SCHOOLS. 250 az 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
. W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


— Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors’ Instruments 


- Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
a both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


th Catalogues on 


Part 1.—Mathematical Instraments (160 pp. 
ll. tical Instruments and (144 pp) 


Lante: d Slides (112 
rs IV.—Ph' Chemical Appaeves (198 pp.) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


ver 2) (1) 924 Chestnut Philadelphia. 
‘ SCHOOL MEDALS. 


her Headquarters for all secret 
Society Pins and Badges ; Col- ? 
lege Fraternity Bad lain 
and enameled. Gol Sil- 
ver Plating. Monograms, &e., 
engraved. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country. Send 
for my New Illustrated 
150 


w. 
356 tf Fulton St. Y. 


DIAMOND 
DYES. 


Strongest and. moat bralient 


1 color more goods 
than any 15 or 25ct.dyeeversold. 24 popular colo 
one can color fabric or le. Send for 
any color wanted and be convinced. Set of fancy 


samples of ink * 
WELLS, te 1 00. Burlington, 10 cents. 


A COLLECTION 


— OF — 


2a 5O Species of Shells. 


PRICE, $2.50, W. J. KNOWLTON, 
= NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
339 tt 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


&c. 
ESTABLISHED,I824 


HOLDER 
S.—Rests aud su 
Ports for reference. books, 10 distinct kinds. Wire, 


MRS. LYDIA E, PEE, OF LM, 


ympathize with Woman, 


J 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
GETABLE COMPOUND. 


for all those Painful Com Talnts and Weaknesses 
secommon to tocur best foma le population, 


Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 

for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE ComM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER They cure constipation, biliousnesg 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all Drugzis‘s. -@ 


A YEAR and expenses to T- 
$ 17 2 Outfits free, Address P.O. Vick- 


ery, Augusta, Maine. 


_}man does, tell us what he is, 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— So love doth spring, 00 so love doth grow, 
If it be such as never dies, 
The bud just opens here below, 
The flower bloo ooms on in Paradise. 
—George B. Cheever. 


— No slave is so abject, as he who tries to 
keep near the head in the race of fashions.— 
John Todd, 


— What had the life of Jesus been to us, if 
we had only the record of his sermons, with- 
out the record of his going about doing good. 
I think the every-day life of Jesus touches the 
human heart more than the great truths which 
he uttered.— Bishop Simpson. 


— For God hath marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear, 
And heaven’s long age of bliss shail pay, 
For all his children suffer here. 
—Bryant. 
— All will join devoutly in the credo, I be- 
lieve in the total depravity of inanimate things. 
—Mrs. E. A. Walker. 


— Although men hate the details of dust- 
pans and scrubbing-brushes, they like to wit- 
ness the effects; they like to find the house in 
exact order, the wife fresh and smiling, the 
children clean and happy, the pantaloons they 
left on the floor brushed and put away, and 
the coat with the ripped lining, which they 
threw ‘“‘somewhere,’”’ mended neatly, and 
folded in its proper place. —** Jennie June.” 


— I’m all hunk on savin’ nickels, 

But a little tast o’ fun 

Now and then don’t burt a feller,— 

Helps to make the old thing run; 

Makes the days more flush o’ sunshine; 

Makes yer work go off more gay; 

Ef you're goin’ to grind an organ, 

Have a monkey,—that’s my way. 

—D. L. Proudfit. 

— There is something for each of us to do to 
test and show our love for Christ. — Rev. N. 
Adams. 

— Conduct is the great profession. Behav- 
ior is the perpetual revealing of us. Whata 
— F. D. Hunt- 
ington. 

— No, I believe we may stum a f the universe; 
we improve on everything, and we have im- 
proved on our own species. You’ll search one 
while, I tell you, afore you will find a man, 
that take him by and large, is equal to one of 
our free and enlightened citizens.—Sam Slick 
(John G. Haliburton). 

— Gentleness is a little thing, 

Dropp’d in the heart’s deep well; 
The good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. —David Bates, 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md., 


In the course of his prnction discovered what now are 
renowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
Celery and Chamomile’ in the shape of Pills, They are 
used by the tgs at large and constantly recom- 
mended by t 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the following special diseases, and are worthy of a trial 
by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared ex- 
proasy to cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 
peptic headache, neuralgia, Lae sleeplessness, 
and nervousness, and will cure any case, 

© Doctor's great remedy for Skin disease, ed Dr, 
Benson’s Skin Cure is exceedingly valuable and greatly 


sought after by all persons who have skin diseases or 
bad complexion. An excellent toilet dressing. 

Sold by all dru Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., 


timore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address. 


SKIN CURE 


Ils Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
rs SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 


CHARLES N. CRITTENDEN, 115 St., 
New York City, sole agent for Dr. C. Benson's 
remedies, to whom all orders should be be ey 


Agents Wanted. 
WANTED. 4°5NTS. or, 


Writers and Travelers Ready Keference 
Book.” A Library in a nut-shell. With flexible 
silk binding, 50 cts. per copy ; Morocco pocket-book 
style, $1.00. Sample copies sent by mail, co < on 
receipt of price. Everybody needs this little book. 
Complete outfit for canvassing, including both styles 
of binding, + A mail for $1.25. For circulars and terms 
to agents address RUSSELL & HENDERSON, 
856d 79 Milk St., Boston, 


BooK En ears Washinton Fok 


Clemmer 
tells of the daily life at the White House and of all its 
shows the wonders and inside workin 
Department; and gives truthful rev 
Stille belkin behind the “as a wide-awake woman. se 
48 fine Engravings. Agents Wan 


Oo. Send torcireulare to 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS AS 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Coll 
Schools. Open to both sexes, yy 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Colles ver, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. R. UGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, 8, and 


June 7 and 8 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman P!1., Boston. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas Ww. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA 


Emory College was organized in 1837. ‘Tt is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it ia 40 east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTicus G. 
HayeGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga, 348-tf 


[Sindy COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


Stad For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
192. EO. F. MAGOUN Prest. 335 tf 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, 
, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


Make quick sales and the best 
— on our Elegant Book, 
Bolden Thoughts on Meth 
300 best authors. ted by Rev. Theo 
Cuyler. Tilnstrated. Pleases $2. 15. 
Bint ,000 Curiosities of the Bible, $1.75, mailed on re- 
ceipt of price ; and the Bierstadt Portrait of Garfield, 
the one sent to the Queen, 16x 21 for framing, $1.00. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENT 
taining 6,000 en to GOLD MINE! 


the most important matters 


of aa in the World. ’ 
EVERY PAGE IS FULL OF CARLETON’S 
INTE One 

has Sold 800 Copies. 

is irresistible. Every sab 

ecriber gets his money's 

worth, 

Write for Circulars to Of Universal Knowledge, 


G. W. CARLETON & 00., Publishers, ¥. City. 


for Ten Cents, article. agent este 


ut borship 


Fas t 
e st sellin 
arg apa ath. aste nts 


h{ ges superior. 


Finest Illustrations: ap 


ASELL Yfor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and eo Literary and artistic advanta- 
Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
H, BaRLow, A.M., cipal. 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- | 
‘ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY- HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL Business, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 

Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 
schools. 325 tf 


R. prepares for Coll Sci 
1. 2. Hacellent char- 


3. Best school building. 4 
r Fifteen teachers. 


AND CR SCHOOL, Providence 


usiness. 
acter of pupils. 


A first-class 
School for both sexes. moderate. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 


ferent cade, © Igeahe- Post paid, 50 cts. per set, 


iron, and 6 woods, Prices, 1 
. 5e. to $25.00. La est 
Beet, in stock in the U.S. Lists fron Library 
"au, 32 Hawley St., Boston, 359 


Boards. 47 dif- NWICH ACAD Y Hosenl and 


| WORCESTER, TER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
a or ON, Principal. address, 
TTS STATE SCHOOL, 

vT WoRcESTER. For Both Sexes. 


M755; STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND TE SCHOOL, 
PROVID 


course of stu years.” and Ad- 
vanced Course for Address, 
for Circular or r or information, J.C. ye, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

The next term will with entrance examination 

Wednesday, Feb 15, 1 For circulars or informa- 

tion address Miss ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 8 


exes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 


or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 133 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 


‘|The General College Course, 


The Scientific Course. 


lete |The Five Years’ Musical 


Course. 
Four 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers, 


J College Calendar, containing fall particulars will 
ADA L. HOWARD, 


176 Wellesley, Mass, 


| 
3 ff Z $ 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera ' 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent | 
rds 
. removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
— hottlesin one package, consisting of both interna) 
and external treatment. | 
| Ait at clams havett, Pico. per package 
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Grammar Enough for all Grades. 
IN TWO LITTLE VOLUMES. 


PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


18mo. Flexible. 115 pp. 


PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. 18mo. Flexible. 107 pp. 


By RICHARD MORRIS, M.A., LL.D., Prest. of the Philological Soc. 


These two little books provide all that is really essential for class study on the subject of English Grammar 
in common schools. Although called Primers, they are in no sense juventie in their aim or treatment, but are 


adapted to intermediate or 


’ classes, and provide sufficient matter for a complete school course in 


Grammar. Copies for examination will be sent, postpaid, to teachers, for 30 cents each. 


D. APPLETON & O0., Publishers, © Hazes st. 102 24 Av. 


EDUCATION. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
aga READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Vol. XV.—No. 9. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
PRIMER 
UNITED 


STATES 
HISTORY. 


post-paid, ior 35 cents. 
6 Deuble-page Colored Maps. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 

Tables for Qualitative, Chemical Auclysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal. 
ysis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from 11th German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll, Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50by mail, pos' free. 
oF Our ous catalogues, covering every branch 

of Applied Science, sent free to any one in ant oo of 

he world who will furnish his address. 5 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 


i. Vi table Kin om, set of 30 
Ef. Mineral Mi om, 


Size of each Card, 13 x2 inches. 


to illustrate the uses of various substances 
le raw uce, Man 
substances, and wood engra are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
eg ustrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. ve circular sent on 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin S8q.. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated School Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 28 Yolumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cxsar.— The Tem- 
Vill. — Richar Il. — Richard III. — 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.-— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.— ing Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 
—Comedy of Errors.— Antony and Cleo — Measure 
for Measure.—Merry Wives of Windaor. Send for lll. 
Circular. A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
47 Franklin St.. Boston, Mass. 


['VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISE 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Geological Story; 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 


JOHN A, BOYLE, Manager. 323 mB 14 Milk Street, Beston. 
OLABK & MAYNARD, 134 Broadway, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Boston. 


Beed and Kellegg’s G Lessous in Eng- 
lish and > — Lessons in English ; 
tchisen’s 


hysielegy and Mygicne. 
J.D. WILLIAMB, Agi., H. IL. 
4 Madison 8t.. Chicago. 1121 Devonshire 8t., 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8, DAVIS & 00., 


New Inductive Arithmetics 


ORLANDO LEACH, WN 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, In } Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
811 Arch St, Phila. 


RITTENDEN’S NEW BBOOKKEEPING SERIES, | 
4 Colors. 


Books., all Royal 8v0, and Printed in 
Fiske» Classical Literature. 
Lynd’s, Thomas’, & Oawald’s Etymologics. 
&e~ Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 


REVISED EDITION. 


Manual oy Primary Arithmetic, combining the Grube 
Method and the Kindergarten, By G. C. FisuEr, 
Supt. of Schools, Dover, N. H. Price 40 cth., 


N, E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Books for Supplonentary Reading. 

MES. Selected from Longfel- 
ant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. §1.00. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 

thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00, 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by Henry Casot LopvGE, $1.68, 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL EL ior, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
.» fully illustrated. 75 cts. 
LONGFELZLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE EK. HopGpon. With Illustrations. 25¢. 
HOLMES I,.EAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JoserHine E. 
Hopepon. Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25c.; 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.; Leaflets, 5 
or more packages. each 20¢, net. 
i Special Rates for Introduction. 


AMERICAN PO 
low, Whittier, B 


L. PRANG & 00., 


Art anp Epvoationat 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education 


The American Drawing Models for the use 


Drawing Materials. 
Natural Mistery Series. For 
Animals 


schools 
and and 


Prang’s American Chromos. 
@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH 


NEW YORK. 


(4 vols. ready) 25 
Godwin’s of hy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for F’ome and : 1.28 
. for 
8 aus und Se x 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, sand cote 


Hints 
Full list, with specimen pages. ma!led on application 


to the Publishers. 


JOURNAL SEMI-MENSUEL. 


359 16 Hawley 8t., Beston. 
Les “ Philologiq ” 
Eléves,” etc., parattront le ler et ie 15 mois, & 


traduction du “ Vicar of Wakefield,” une autre de “ The 


les idiotismes ; une étude sur le « ? 
de l’abonnement, $2.00 an, 


York. Un numéro sera envoyé gratis aux 


L. SAvvEuR, Ph.D 


» LLD., auteur des “ Canseries 
rtir du ‘ler février. Chaque numéro = 
y of Lyons” ; des études sur la grammaire et sur 


de César, et une corres 
r six mois, doit étre ‘envoyé au 


nes qui le demanderont. 


A partir du 15 mars les person 


r, 74 West 35th Street, 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8, 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 

First Lessons in Philelogy. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
Buxley’s lessens in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .7 
Jevon’s El tary I in Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Lechyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street, New York. 
BY 
SCOTT 


Popular Novels six: 


«GIVEN AWAY 
Huxley, Spencer, ‘50 Cts. a Year. 


ndall, Proctor, (Sample Copies Free. Address 
ingsley, Clifford, Murray Hill Publishing Co., Box 
and many others. | 788, New York City, 354-g 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
Oxford” Editions. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


31g 423 Bleecker St., New York. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ry of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 


GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


M 0 N fb Y application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
s | Address HENRY D. YES & CO., 
253 az 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 


Paysen, Duniton & Scribner’s Copy Beeks. 
Barthelomew’s Drawing Series. 
Diusmore’s Graded 8 fling Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Composition Books. 

Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 


Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited 
General Eugiand 
& MANBON. 22 Rramfiel! St 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


ontgomery’s Norm. Union tem Indust. Drawing. 

By. Brooks's Normal Mathematical 

ndard | Course — ental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ing s} Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


Se FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley 8t., Bostoa 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


6 Bond Street, — 
unglison’s Physiology. 
YORK. Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave, (Coates’s Com rehensive er. 
CHICAGO. Elderhorst’s lowpipe Ana ysis. 
* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 


Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language es. 

133 Westminster Gummere’s Surveying. 

PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 

R. | Greeley’s Political Economy. 

Dickens’s Child’s History 


Tracts for Teachers. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


Ls Il. Reading. 
tklking with Pencil. 


cw Price, 10 cents. 
WILLARD SMALL, Publisher, 


358 b 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
Containing Single and Double Entry. 

This is a concise, clear, and practical work of moder 
ate size, and yet sufficiently full to give a thorough 
knowled, of the principles of the subject. 

In addition to the usual number of examples illustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
self. It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough- 
ly practical and adapted to current business methods. 

“ Meservey’s Boobheeping has been used in our school 
for two years t. I 1 it as an excellent text- 
the pu » progressive, thorough, and complete, 
practical. W. A. Mowry, Providence, President of 
American Institute of Instruction. 

© Copy of Bookkeeping sent on receipt of 50 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence solicited. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
WRISBAOH’S MEOHANIOS OF ENGINEERING, $10.00 
STOREV'S THEORY OF STRAINS, - 12.50 
THUNK’S FIELD EN@INKERING (Mor. tuck 
Bowser’s DIFFERENTIAL & INTEGRAL CAL( 


2.50 

US, 2.25 

NALYTIO GEOMETRY, 1.75 

Eliot & Storer’s QUALITATIVE CHEM’L ANALYSIS, 1.50 

Donglas & “* “ 3.50 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N.Y. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


COMPTON'S MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIO OOMP)TA- 
TIONS, being introductory to the Logarithms. 
For High Schools, Academies, and entific Institu- 
tions. By Prof. ALFRED G. ComMPTON, of College 
City of New York. ivol, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

MECHANICS 
LS. By E 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SOUHOO . 
§. Dana, Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Yale College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

BRIG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. By 
Geo. R. BrieGgs, Instructor of Mathematics, Har- 
vard College. Adapted to Colleges, High Schools, 
and Scientific Instruction. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Abridged edition, 
adapted for College use. By Prof. W. W. JOHNSON. 
With the co-operation of Prof. J. M. of U.S. Na- 
val Academy, and companion book to Rice and John- 
son’s ‘Abrigded Differential Calculus. 1 v. 12mo, $1.50. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 
Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor 

for exam with reference to introduction, prepaid 

for $1.00, 348 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
est. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Beaders, Mistery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDEBSLEEVE'’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectic Series---Latest Publications. 


The prices quoted are Introduction & Sample Copy Prices. If ordered by mail, add one-sixth for postage.) 


Cloth, red edges. 50 cents, 


Tr 


McGuffey’s Revised Readi 


Color Chart. 
Tar Boards, 10.00. 


A Photographic Reduction 


asury of General Knowledge. 


e 
History, Science, and Miscellaneous Topics. 12mo. Half roan. 50 cents. 


McGuffey’s Revised Primers, Texte, $1.00 per dozen ; stitt covers, $1.50 


, on Eclectic Revolving Stand, $7.50 per set; in Portfolio 


CELIA DOERNER. For young stu- 
Questions and Anowersin Mataral 


Num i 
Charts. 


$5.00; on heavy 


of McGuffey’s Revised Charts wiil be sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of 5 cents, ~ 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 
M, W. TEWKSBURY, New-ding, Agent, 8 Hawiey Street, Boson, Mass, 


) 


| 
|Swinton's Geographies ; 
| Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
| 
— ] 
: 
| Chadbourne’s Natural Theolog 1 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. his 2 
n 
anila Boards, 


